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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE AMERICAN PRAYER-BOOK. 


_ WHEN, in 1783, the “ American states became independent with 
respect to civil government, their ecclesiastical independence was 
necessarily included.” (Preface to the Prayer-book.) Accord- 


ingly, on September the 25th, 1785, a general convention of 
episcopalians, consisting of an equal number of lay and clerical 
members, met together at Philadelphia, for the purpose of form- 
ing a plan for the government of their church. The result of 
this meeting was a revision of our Prayer-book; but one so 
conducted, that some persons, more liberally inclined than was 
convenient, for a time were enabled greatly to impair its excel- 
lency. The book thus produced, commonly known by the name 
of the “ Proposed Prayer-book,” corresponded in many respects 
with the plan laid down by our own ecclesiastical commissioners 
in 1689 (Cardwell’s Hist. Conf., p. 429), and was received very 
generally by the southern states, though not by the northern. 
The same convention also made a formal application to the 
English prelates to consecrate bishops for them. This request, 
however, they expressed themselves unable to comply with, in 
consequence of the alterations introduced into the Prayer-book, 
particularly, by reason of the omission of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, and of the descent into hell from the 
Apostles’ Creed. In 1786, the first and third objections were 
removed, and the Nicene was everywhere put immediately after 
the Apostles’ Creed, with permission to use either: the second, 
indeed, still remained, nor was ever obviated, except by the 
notice taken of the Athanasian Creed in their Articles. Never- 
theless, the wishes of the American church were at length fulfilled 
by the consecration of their bishops under the provisions of a 
special act of parliament. 
Vou. XXXI.—January, 1847. 
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2 THE AMERICAN PRAYER-BOOK. 


No doubt, by reason of the peculiar circumstances in which 
the inhabitants of America were then placed, as regarded Eng- 
land, an act did become absolutely necessary. It was passed 
in 1786, (26 Georgii III. c. 84,) and is entitled, “ An Act to em- 


power the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Archbishop of York, » 


for the time being, to consecrate to the office of a bishop, per- 
sons being subjects or citizens of countries out of his Majesty’s 
dominions.” This act allows them, therefore, to consecrate 
such persons without the king’s licence for the election, or re- 
quiring them to take the usual oaths of allegiance, supremacy, 
and due obedience to the archbishop ; but not without the royal 
permission being first obtained. Nor could the bishops so con- 
secrated exercise the functions of their office in his Majesty’s 
dominions, any more than the clergymen ordained by them. 
The triennial convention again met in October, 1789, when 
“ the Prayer-book was arranged as it now stands, with the excep- 
tion of a few minor alterations, and the addition of some occa- 
sional services.” (Caswell’s America and the American Church, 
p- 182.) Among these subsequent and minor alterations, how- 
ever, is one of a singular nature. For, in 1792, permission was 
granted to any one either to omit from the Apostles’ Creed the 
article about the descent into hell, or to substitute for it the 
words, * He went into the place of departed spirits, which are 
considered as words of the same meaning.” Selections from the 
Prayer-book version of the Psalms were also at the same time 
prefixed to the Psalter, with this rubric, “'To be used instead of 
the Psalms for the Day [even of those for Christmas-day, &c.] 
at the discretion* of the minister.” Then, too, in manifest imita- 
tion, so far, of the Scotch Communion-office of 1765, the Prayer 
of Oblation and Invocation, copied therefrom, was placed 
directly after the Prayer of Consecration, which the American 
authorities took equally from the same Office ; but, for the pas- 
sage, “that they may become the body and blood of thy most 
dearly-beloved Son,” the following oceurs, “that we, receiving 
them according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy 
institution, in remembrance of his Death and Passion, may be 
partakers of his most blessed Body and Blood. And we ear- 
nestly,” &c. A form of words was likewise introduced into the 


*“ On days of Fasting and Thanksgiving, appointed either by the Civil, or b 
the Ecclesiastical, Authority, the Minister may appoint such Psalms as he shall thin 
fit in his discretion, unless any shall have been appointed by the Ecclesiastical 
ee pega ina Service set out for the occasion ; which, in that case, shall be used, 
and no other. 


“On Days of Fasting and Thanksgiving, the same Rule [with regard to the 
Lessons, | is to obtain, as in reading the Psalms.” 


“ And the same discretion of choice is allowed on occasions of Ecclesiastical Con- 
ventions, and those of Charitable Collections.” 
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THE AMERICAN PRAYER-BOOK. 3 


Ordinal for the accommodation of such bishops as might dislike 
the ancient and original expressions, those which “ had been 
used in the ordination of priests at least since the tenth cen- 
tury.” (Palmer’s Origines Liturgice, vol. ii. p. 305.) Thus, 
then, for, “ Receive the Holy Ghost . . . . they are retained,” 
they might say, “'Take thou authority to execute the office of a 
priest in the Church of God now committed to thee by the inter- 
position of our hands.” In 1811, an express ordinance restrained 
all further changes in the Prayer-book, “except such as should 
be proposed at one convention, and ratified three years after- 
wards at the next.” Since that period very few alterations or 
modifications have taken place, and those chiefly in things of 
inferior moment; whilst “ at present [1839] there is an increas- 
ing disposition to keep as close as possible to the Liturgy of the 
Church of England.” (Caswall, 241.) 

The contents, as well as the arrangement, of the American 
Prayer-book are for the most part the same, as in the Church of 
England. In the preface the ecclesiastical authorities them- 
selves describe their mode of proceeding to have been such, “ as 
that the main body and essential parts of the same [the English 
Book], as well in the chiefest materials, as in the frame and 
order thereof, have still been continued firm and unshaken.” 
As for the differences, the more prominent ones, in addition to 
those already mentioned, shall now be pointed out from a com- 
parison of the two books :—Proper second Lessons appointed for 
Sundays: no names of Saints in the Calendar: the Vigils 
omitted; also the first two rubrics before Morning Prayer: tlie 
Absolution styled, “ The Declaration of Absolution,” and followed 
by the Absolution from the Communion Service, which may be 
substituted for it: the Gloria Patri may be said according to 
our practice, but must be said when all the Psalms are ended, 
unless the Gloria in excelsis is then preferred : parts of the Venite 
and Benedicite left out: “who alone worketh great marvels,” 
altered to, “from whom cometh every good and _ perfect 
gift:” the 92nd and 103rd Psalms put for the Magnificat and 
Nune Dimittis: the eighth petition of the Litany begins with, 
“From all inordinate and sinful affections :” at his discretion, 
the minister may omit all that intervenes between the second 
petition to the “Lamb of God” and the prayer, “ We humbly 
beseech thee,” &c.: several occasional “ Prayers and Thanks- 
givings” added. In the Communion-service the first Lord’s 
Prayer “may be omitted, if Morning Prayer hath been said imme- 
diately before,” and so of the Creed: to the Commandments may 
be subjoined our Saviour’s description of the two great Com- 
mandments of the Law: the second of the Collects put by us 


after the Blessing occupies the place of the two for the queen: 
B2 
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“ Glory be to thee, O Lord,” enjoined : a second* Proper Preface 
for Trinity Sunday : the declaration respecting kneeling omitted. 
The Baptismal service positively allows parents to be sponsors: 
either of the first two Prayers may be passed over: the Apostles’ 
Creed is only referred to, not repeated as a question to the 
sponsors: the sign of the cross, and the accompanying form of 
words, may be left out. The Office of Matrimony is shortened 
at the commencement; and ends like that in Calvin’s Prayer- 
book, or Knox’s Book of Common Order, with the blessing of 
the parties, comprising, in fact, only the ceremonial part of our 
service: the Lord’s Prayer is introduced after the giving of the 
ring. In the Visitation of the Sick the special confession of 
sins, and the absolution consequent thereon, are omitted: the 
130th Psalm is substituted for the 71st, and some additional 
prayers are appended. In the Burial service portions of the 
two Psalms are mixed up together as one: for “ to take unto 
himself the soul,” occurs, “ to take out of this world the soul :” 
instead of, “in sure and certain hope,” &c., there is, “looking 
for the general resurrection in the last day, and the life of the 
world to come:” for, “that it hath pleased thee to deliver,” 
comes, “ for the good example of all those thy servants, who 
having finished their course in faith, do now rest from their 
labours.” Part of the first Psalm is given in the Office for the 
Churching of Women, but the second,and the lesser Litany, are 
left out. The Commination service is wholly omitted, the last 
three prayers, however, being arranged after the Collect for Ash- 
Wednesday, and a rubric prefixed, which directs them to be said 
“immediately before the General Thanksgiving.” 

The American Prayer-book has a few Forms which we are 
without; as, “For the Visitation of Prisoners,” taken verball 
from the Irish Prayer-book: “ For the Fruits of the Earth, to be 
used yearly on the first Thursday in November” (“ or, if any other 
day be appointed by the civil authority, then such day”): 
“Forms of Prayer to be used in Families” abridged from some 4 
by Bishop Gibson: “ For the Consecration of a Church or 4 
Chapel :” “ A Prayer to be used at the Meetings of Convention ;” 
and “An Office of Institution of Ministers into Parishes or 
Churches.” 

Bound up with this Prayer-book are—“ Psalms in Metre, 
selected from the Psalms of David; with Hymns suited to the 4 
s Feasts and Fasts of the Church, and other Occasions of Public q 
3 


. * Or else this may be said, the words [Holy Father] being retained in the intro- 
ductory address :— 
| | “ For the sore death and merits of thy Son Jesus Christ, and for the sending 


to us of the Holy Ghost the Comforter; who are one with thee in thy eternal God- 
head: Therefore with angels,” &c. 
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Worship.” These were arranged and allowed in 1832 by the 
bishops, clergy, and laity, assembled in convention. ‘Two rubrics 
prefixed to them are worth quoting :—“ And it shall be the duty 
of every minister of any church, either by standing directions, 
or from time to time, to appoint the portions of Psalms which 
are to be sung. And further, it shall be the duty of every 
minister, with such assistance as he can obtain from persons 
skilled in music, to give order concerning the tunes to be sung 
at any time in his church; and, especially, it shall be his duty 
to suppress all light and unseemly music, and all indecency and 
irreverence in the performance, by which vain and ungodly per- 
sons profane the service of the Sanctuary.” 


College, Ely. W. Kk. Cray. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 


NO. XIII. 
THE RIBALDS, No. III. 


Ir it should have appeared to any reader of the preceding Essay, 
that the Act of Six Articles was almost inoperative, he may be 
inclined to inquire how that came to pass. The Act did not 
drop from the clouds, or spring out of the earth, but issued from 
a government composed of various, and even jarring elements, 
and in which every enactment relating to this class of subjects, 
indicated at least the temporary predominance of a certain 
party—that is, in fact, of a certain and very small number of in- 
dividuals. Whatever degree of influence the Commons might 
have then attained, nobody supposes that the statute was ex- 
torted from the crown by the people. Neither does anybody 
think that it was the work of the Reformers ; or, in other words, 
a trick of Cromwell and Cranmer. But many persons do sup- 
pose, and naturally enough if they adopt the statements and 
suggestions of Fox and his transcribers, that it was the work of 
the popish party, and that its object was to exterminate the 
Reformers, root and branch. ‘Take, for instance, the flourish 
with which Fox begins his account of the martyrdom of Dr. 
Barnes and his companions, which, as has been already stated, 
took place immediately after the fall of Crumwell :— 


«Like as in foreign battles the chief point of victory consisteth in 
the safety of the general or captain, even so, when the valiant stan- 
dard-bearer and stay of the church of England, Thomas Cromwell I 
mean, was made away, pity it is to bebold what miserable slaughter 
of good men and good women ensued thereupon, whereof we have 
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now (Christ willing) to entreat. For Winchester, having now gotten 
his full purpose, and free swing to exercise his cruelty, wonder it was 
to see that ‘aper Calydonius’, or, as the scripture speaketh, that ‘ ferus 
singularis’, what troubles he raised in the Lord’s vineyard, And lest, 
by delays, he might lose the occasion presently offered, he straight- 
were made his first assaults upon Robert Barnes, Thomas Garret 
and William Jerome, whom in the very same month, within two days 
after Cromwell's death, he caused to be put to execution.”—V. 414. 


But if Gardiner and a party with him had such a purpose, 
and were strong enough to procure a statute which gave them 
their “ full swing,” how are we to account for their making so 
little use of it? If, despite their opponents, they had power to 
carry the measure, and keep it unrepealed for eight years, surely 
when the measure was carried they must have had power to 
make use of it. Surely, if things had really been such as would 
justify Fox’s language, the popish party must have done much 
—very much—more than he has thought of charging them 
with. 

But there was another—and in the popular view, a distinct— 
power, which had, I apprehend, the most to do with it. I speak 
of this power as distinct in the popular view, rather than in 
reality, because I believe that, if ever two men with as much 
difference of nature, knowledge, aims, and circumstances, could 
be said to concur in anything, then were Gardiner and his 
Royal master of one mind in the business of the Six Articles. 
At the same time, whatever Gardiner might suggest, or agree 
to, or do, in the matter, there seems to be no doubt that it was 
truly and properly the king’s own act and deed, performed by 


his own lusty will, without much anxiety as to what either papist 


or protestant or parliament thought about the matter. 

Few things have had a greater tendency to involve the history 
of the English Reformation in obscurity than the loose way in 
which the king’s own personal feelings, and opinions, and his 
proceedings with regard to religion, have been estimated and 
represented. With reference to the present case, even Lord 
Herbert says, “But that it may seem lesse strange why the 
King, who before was much disposed to favour the Reformers, 
did on a sudden so much vary from them, I have thought fit to 
set down some of the motives as I conceive them.”* But it 
seems hardly worth while to follow him into his ideas respect- 
ing the jealousy of the foreign Reformers, and the emperor, and 
other remote reasons which he suggests, while it is so apparent 
that he is only troubling himself to solve a difficulty which has 
no existence. Undoubtedly Henry “was much disposed to 
favour the Reformers” who took his part in the divorce question 


* Life of Hen. VIII., p. 448. 
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—he “ was much disposed to favour the Reformers” who main- 
tained that he was the supreme head of the church, and sided 
with him against the unjust usurpations of the Bishop of Rome 
—he “was much disposed to favour the Reformers” who car- 
ried through the suppression of the monasteries, and thereby 
not only humbled the pride of those who might be more strictly 
called the popish clergy, but filled his exchequer, or enabled 
him to be profuse with an empty one. For the same reason, 
and because the thing was somewhat scandalous, and sometimes 
supported by disgraceful trickery, he thought it right to stop the 
lavish offerings which were heaped on the shrines of some of 
the more popular saints, and to turn those treasures to more 
useful purposes—and we cannot wonder if, with these views and 
feelings, he did not altogether dislike or ‘disrelish some things 
having a tendency to lower the papal power in his dominions, | 
by rendering the pope and his adherents ridiculous. All this — 
was certainly very antipapal; and if to be antipapal was to be 
protestant, this was very protestant, and the king was very pro- 
testant ; and it might be very protestant to give his subjects the 
bible in the vulgar tongue—a circumstance very curious and much 
to be remarked in connexion with the matter now before us ; 
because, that it was the work of Crumwell (or perhaps we may 
say of Crumwell and Cranmer) admits of no doubt. But how 
would Henry have stared if anybody had inferred that he 
had any heretical misgivings or doubts about transubstantiation, 
or purgatory, or the invocation of saints, or other doctrines 
which we justly consider as errors or heresies peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the Church of Rome, and which in the popular view 
of the Reformation in England are commonly mixed up with the 
notion of papal supremacy. ‘This point is very well stated by 
Bishop Hooper in a letter which he wrote to Bullinger, several 
years after the Act of Six Articles had passed, and it is well 
worthy of our attention. 

“ Accept, my very dear master, in few words, the news from Eng- 
land. As far as true religion is concerned, idoluiry is nowhere in 
greater vigour. Our king has destroyed the Pope, but not popery ; 
he has expelled all the monks and nuns, and pulled down their monas- 
teries; he has caused all their possessions to be transferred into his 
exchequer, and yet they are bound, even the frail female sex, by the 
king’s command, to perpetual chastity. England has at this time at 
least ten thousand nuns, not one of whom is allowed to marry. The 
impious mass, the most shameful celibacy of the clergy, the invoca- 
tion of saints, auricular confession, superstitious abstinence from meats, 


and purgatory, were never before held by the people in greater esteem 
than at the present moment.”’* 


* Original Letters relative to the English Reformation, First portion, lately pub- 


oe by the Parker Society, p. 36, where the Editor gives the date as “ probably 
46,” 
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8 THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


Again, nearly a year afterwards he says ;— 


“ The bearer will inform your excellence of the good news we 
received yesterday from Strasburgh. There will be a change of 
religion in England, and the King will take up the gospel of Christ, 
in case the Emperor should be defeated in this most destructive war : 
should the gospel sustain a loss, he will then retain his impious mass, 
for which he has this last summer committed four respectable and 
godly persons to the flames.”* 


Very pregnant was the exclamation of Latimer before Ed- 
ward the VI., “the bloud of Hales, woe worth it; what a doe was 
it to bring it out of the King’s head! This great abomination 
of the bloud of Hales could not be taken for a great while out of 
his minde.”+ But without multiplying illustrations where they are 
unnecessary, I will just add one, not only because it is curious 
and characteristic in itself, but because it may be well to refer 
to it on another account hereafter. It is from a work intitled, 
“The Lamentacyon of a Christen against the Citye of London, 
for some certaine greate vyces vsed therin.”{ After speaking 
of the sums given to priests “to synge in a chauntrie to robbe 
the lyuynge God of hys honoure,” the author proceeds ;— 


“Ye wyll saye vnto me, what arte thou, that callest these thinges 
vncommaunded tradycyons and popyshe ceremonyes, seyinge the 
Kynges Grace forbyddeth them not, and vseth parte of them hym 
selfe? lI answere that ye vse manye thynges contrary to the kyngs 
iniunecyons. And yf it be that God through the kynge hath caste out 
the deuell out of this realme, and yet both he and we suppe of the 
broth in which the deuell was soden, and that God hath yet not opened 
the eyes of the kynge to set all thyuges in right frame, and vtterly to 
breake downe the serpent, as Ezechias the kynge dyd .ilii. Reg. ix. 
and as kynge Asa dyd .ii. Chro. xiiii take it thus, that euen your ini- 
quytye wyth callynge vpon vayne Goddes, and sekynge saluacion by 
a wronge waye, is the veri cause that God closeth vp the eies of the 
kynge, as of one that heareth and vnderstandeth not, and seeth and 
perceyueth not.’’—Sig. b, 


It seems plain that though the king was persuaded to consent 
to the abolition of some things clearly superstitious, yet it was 
done with difficulty ; and it evidently required all the power 
and address of those who wished him to go much farther, to get 
him to go as far as he did. But Crumwell might have tried in 


* Orig. Lett. ubisupra, p.41. These persons the Editor states to have been Anne 
Askew, and those who suffered with her. 


t Sermons, fol. 84. 6, edit. 1584, quoted in Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog., 2nd edit., 
Vol. ii. p. 281. 
_ } The copy from which I extract is said on the title page to have been printed 
in 1548. I do not see that Herbert mentions the edition; but he specifies two 
others, one said to be “ aoe at Jericho in the land of Promise,” 1542, the other 
at Nuremberg, 1545.—Herberi’s Ames, III., 1553, 1558. (xxx. 8, 14.) 
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vain to get him to join in railing at the mass, and Cranmer as 
vainly to get his approbation of a married clergy. I believe 
that he was roused by an idea that the church, of which he was 


resolved to be the supreme head, was likely to be overthrown 


by a torrent of what he considered infidelity and blasphemy, 
and that he devised, and insisted on, and would have, and car- 
ried, such a measure as he thought suited to check the frightful 
evil. 

Such, I believe, to have been the origin of the Act. Subse- 
quent events show that it was meant to frighten rather than to 
hurt, to intimidate and quiet the people rather than to destroy 
and slaughter them by wholesale. Nothing but the spirit of 
party and passion, the withering blight of all truth in history, 
can represent it as a statute seriously intended to be executed 
according to the letter. But it did much without proceeding to 
such extremities as it threatened. It was meant to frighten the 
people, and it did frighten them ; and by that means it did two 
things which, whether right or wrong, good or bad, were un- 
doubtedly of very great importance at that time, and in their 
consequences. In the first place, it caused many of the more 
violent partisans of the Reformation to quit the country ; and, 
secondly, it made those who stayed at home more quiet and 
peaceable. Tox has given us “ A brief table of the Troubles at 
London in the time of the Six Articles,” which he prefaces 
by saying ;— 

* Although this inquisition above mentioned was meant properly 
and especially concerning the Six Articles, yet so it fell out, that in 
short space doubts began to arise, and to be moved by the quest : 
whether they might inquire as well of all other opinions, articles, and 
cases of Lollardy, or for speaking against holy bread, holy water, or 


for favouring the cause of Barnes, of friar Ward, Sir Thomas Rose, — 


&c.: whereupon great perturbation followed in all parishes almost 
through London in the year aforesaid, which was 1541, as here ensueth 
in a brief summary table to be seen.”’—V. 443. 


It is very principally on account of the curious light which 
this Table throws on the state of things at the time, that I have 


been induced to say so much of the Statute which gave rise to 
it. And therefore, as Fox says ;— 


_ Having discoursed the order of the six articles, with other matter 
likewise following in the next parliament, concerning the condemmna- 
tion of the lord Cromwell, of Dr. Barnes, and his fellows, Jet us now 
(proceeding further in this history) consider what great disturbance and 
vexations ensued after the setting forth of the said articles, through the 
whole realm of England, especially among the godly sort: wherein first 
were to be mentioned the straight and severe commissions sent forth 
by the king’s authority, to the bishops, chancellors, officials, justices, 
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10 THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 


mayors, and bailiffs in every shire, and other commissioners by name 
in the same commissions expressed ; and, amongst others, especially 
to Edmund Bonner bishop of London, to the mayor, sheriffs, and 
aldermen of the same, to inquire diligently after all heretical books, 
and to burn them. Also to inquire after all such persons what- 
soever, culpable or suspected of such felonies, heresies, contempts, or 
transgressions, or speaking any words contrary to the aforesaid act, set 
forth, of the Six Articles." —V. 440. 


Strype, who generally follows Fox, and sometimes, without 
meaning to falsify, rather improves his statements, tells us— 


“Upon the Six Articles, commissions were granted out by the King 
to the Bishops, and their Chancellors and Officials, and to all Justices 
of Peace, Mayors, and Sheriffs in every shire, and others named in 
the same commissions; to inquire diligently upon all heretical books, 
and to burn them, and upon all persons suspected of such felonies, con- 
tempts, or transgressions against the act of the Six Articles. 

“ ‘To London, and the diocese thereof, was a particular commission 
sent for this purpose. The Commissioners were the Bishop of London, 
Roche the Mayor, Allen, Warren, Richard Gresham, Knights and 
Aldermen, Roger Cholmley, Knight, Sergeant at Law, John Gresham, 
Michael Dormer, the Archdeacon of London, the Bishop’s Commis- 
sary, Chidley, Crayford, Edward Hall, Brook, Morgan. And that 
these might be sure to do their office, a letter was procured from the 
King to Boner the Bishop, or his Commissary, to give all these their 
oaths for the execution of the said act. The form of which oath was 
prescribed in that act. ‘The Bishop accordingly, at Guildhall, ad- 
ministered the said oath to them. And then the jury were sworn ; 
when the Bishop admonished themi to sPARE NoNB. So in all parishes 
throughout London almost, some were summoned and accused, and 
brought into trouble, to the number of near two hundred. Several 
also of Calais, and of divers other quarters, were brought into trouble. 
So that all the prisons in London were too little to hold them.” — 
Mem, 1. i. 565. 


Perhaps, when it had been stated that “commissions were 
granted out by the King to the bishops,” it was hardly necessary 
to specify that “to London, and the diocese thereof, was a par- 
ticular commission sent’—or, as Fox oddly expresses it in a 
passage already quoted, “ amongst others, especially to Edmund 

onner bishop of London.” But it must be remembered that 
this bishop of London was “ bloody Bonner,” who ought by all 
means to have the “bloody” act saddled upon him in some 
peculiar manner, though he does not appear to have had more 
to do with it than the other official persons named in the act 
itself, and thereby appointed to carry it into execution. Still 
it is so natural, and so like the “ butcherly” bishop, that we 
should almost have taken it for granted, even if Strype had not 
told us, that when he had sworn the jury, he admonished them to 
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“SPARE NONE.” Burn them all. Men, women, and children. 
The ignorant and those that are out of the way. The misled, 
the faint, the feeble, even the penitent—SPARE NONE. 

It is really almost enough to put one out of conceit with all 
history, when one sees so good a man as Mr. Strype undoubt- 
edly was writing in such a way as this; and who takes the 
trouble to go to Fox, the only writer whom he quotes, to see 
whether he has fairly represented his authority? Fox tells us 
that “ When the two juries were sworn, Bonner taketh upon him 
to give the charge unto the juries, and began with a tale of 
Anacharsis, by which example he admonished the juries to 
spare no persons, of what degree soever they were.” Now it seems 
to me that this most materially alters the state of the case. One 
can hardly doubt that the “ example,” which the bishop quoted 
from Anacharsis, was his well-known saying, that laws were like 
cobwebs, which caught flies while they were easily broken 
through by stronger insects. Surely there was no presumption 
in the Bishop of London’s taking upon him to charge the juries, 
and the tone of the charge, even on Fox’s showing, was very 
different from that which a reader of Strype would suppose. If 
“bloody” Bonner had been a favourite, we should probably 
have been told, that he faithfully and conscientiously warned the 
jury against a enema: show of zeal in haling to the judg- 
ment-seat the defenceless poor, the weak, and the foolish, while 
they took bribes from their rich neighbours to connive at their 
heresy, or “ spared” them because they had the means, not only 
of defence, but of retaliation. 

But what if, instead of these miserable, and tiresome, and 
invidious explanations, one were fairly to take the bull by the 


horns, and ask Mr. Strype, and all the world, whether it was the ~ 


duty of a sworn jury to exercise the prerogative of “ sparing” 
persons, when they were simply sworn to find and present facts ? 
What should we think of a jury who should come into court and 
say, “We have no doubt that A has robbed B; we are quite 
sure that he is a felon—but in our discretion we spare him—and 
our verdict is ‘ Not Guilty.” Was Bonner requiring from the 
juries more than all the commissioners themselves were bound 
tof Their oath, as given by Fox, was ;— 

“ Ye shall swear, that ye, to your cunning, wit, and power, shall 
truly and indifferently execute the authority to you given by the king’s 
commission, made for correction of heretics and other offenders men- 
tioned in the same commission, without any favour, affection, corrup- 


tion, dread, or malice, to be borne to any person or persons, as God 
you help, and all saints.” —V. 264. 


_But to come to the more immediate subject of inquiry—what 
did these juries do, what did they find, and what sort of crimes 
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did they present? for the object is to get some idea of the real 
state of things in the year 1541, and of what was actually pass- 
ing in the houses and churches, in the taverns, and by the fire- 
sides, of London. One is tired of being told over and over 
again that the bishops destroyed all who favoured the gospel 
without mercy, and one would like to know the grounds, or even 
the alleged grounds and pretences on which they did it. 

We must, however, always bear in mind, that we have this 
. account from a friendly hand ; and considering that Fox tells us 

that the good Lord Awdley assured the king that all the people 
were presented out of malice, I may (and truth absolutely re- 
quires that I should) add, one that was not very scrupulous. But 
we must take the matter as Fox gives it, and form our ideas of 
“ the persons presented, with the causes of their presentation,” 
as well as we can from the information which he has seen fit 
to give on the subject. 

Of course a great many of these causes of presentation are 
| given by Fox in such brief and general terms, and often in 
a | terms only descriptive of negative offences, that we gain but 
2} little light from them. But there are a good many which are 
a more particular; and even from such as are couched in rather 
iP |) indefinite language, we may learn something. We do not, for 
. | instance, get very accurate knowledge from the word “ despis- 
s| ing,” as it is used in this Table. When we read that Mrs. 
. Cicely Marshall of St. Alban’s parish, was accused of “ despising 
:| holy bread and holy water ;” and her fellow-parishioner, “ Anne, 
if Bedikes wife, of despising our Lady ;” of three in St. Giles with- 
| out Cripplegate, presented for “ despising auricular confession,” 
iF and five others in the same parish for “ despising holy bread and 
oh holy water ;” of ten in the parish of St. Martins at the Well with 
a two buckets, for “ contemning the ceremonies of the church ;” of 
John Humfrey of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, for “ speaking against 
the sacraments and ceremonies of the church,” and also (unless 
it was some fellow-parishioner of the same name) with three 
) others for “ depraving of matins, mass and even-song ; there is 
| room for a charitable hope that in any particular case the 
| offence was nothing more than that of withholding some of the 
| external marks of devotion which the heresies and idolatries 
1h) sanctioned by the church of Rome had rendered customary. 
inh We cannot tell how they manifested their despite ; none, we 
J i) may hope, so grossly as Richard Bigges of St. Magnus parish, 
Pf who showed that he was guilty of “ despising holy bread” by 
ai) “ putting it in the throat of a bitch.” 

i tf Perhaps, too, we can hardly judge of such cases as Brisley’s 
s | wife of St. Nicholas in the Flesh Shambles, who was presented 
“for busy reasoning on the new learning, and not keeping the 
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church ;” but it gives occasion to remark (what will be obvious 
to any one who looks over the Tadle), that so great a proportion 
of the offenders were females. We have had one or two in- 
stances already ; and one of the ten parishioners of St. Mar- 
tin’s (just mentioned by only that description) stands in the 
Table as “ Mother Palmer.” Whether she obtained this title 
of respect from her being in any way considered a “ mother in 
Israel,” I do not know ; but Mrs. Elizabeth Statham of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s in Milk-street, seems to have been something of 
the kind, for her offence was “ maintaining in her house Latimer, 
Barnes, Garret, Jerome, and divers others.” Perhaps she was 
content'to sit as a learner in the prophet’s chamber which she 
had made ; but Margaret Ambsworth of St. Botolph’s without 
Aldgate, was presented, not only “for having no reverence to 
the sacrament at sacring time,” but also “for instructing of 
maids, and being a great doctress.” One is inclined to suspect 
something of the same spirit in Martyn Bishop’s wife of St. 
Benet Finch, who “did set light by the curate” when he spoke 
to her about her not confessing in Lent, and receiving at 
Easter. Mrs. Castle, too, of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, was pre- 
sented “ for being a meddler,” as well as for another species of 
conduct, very naturally concomitant, and of which I shall say 
more presently, but in the meantime, she was, as I have said, a 
“ meddler,” and so no doubt, in the estimation of the jurors, were 
her fellow-parishioners, Robert Plat and his wife, who “ were 
great reasoners in scripture, saying that they had it of the 
Spirit ;” and so the eight parishioners of St. Mary Woolchurch, 
who were “ great reasoners and despisers of ceremonies ;” and 
Thomas Aduct, John Palmer, and Robert Cooke of St. Michael, 
Queenhithe, for “the cause laid to these persons was for reason 
ing of the scripture, and of the sacraments ;” and John Cockes 
of the same parish, for “ this man was noted for a great searcher 
out of new preachers, and maintainers of Barnes’s opinions.” 
All these persons, and many others, were no doubt considered 
as “meddlers,” though not described by that name ; but we have 
no proof that they “ meddled,” as Mrs. Castle did, in a way that 
was then very common, and requires more particular notice. 
Let us give—who, even of the thoughtless and the worthless, 
can help giving ’—not merely pity, but honour and respect to 
the man who suffers for conscience’ sake, even if he is ignorant, 
weak, or mistaken ; but let us not be so far imposed on by the 
declamation of party, as to imagine that the protestantism with 
which Henry the Eighth had to deal, was simply a system of 
meek endurance and patient suffering—a pure spirit of heaven 
dragged from its hiding-place on earth by fiends infernal, whose 
only mission was to find and torment it. It cannot be denied 
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that there was something aggressive in its character; and one 
of its modes of displaying this quality was by disturbing the ser- 
vices of the church. I have already noticed cases in which this 
was done by some fanatics with great force and violence, by 
striking the priest, and overthrowing or trampling on the ele- 
ments, But these were extraordinary cases. It is not fair to 
make any cause responsible for all the fanaties whom it may 
engender ; for no cause which does not engender some is worth 
maintaining. But there were milder, and more common modes 
of aggression. Thus the four parishioners of St. Giles’s, Crip- 

legate, who have been already noticed as “ despising holy 

read,” were also presented for “ letting divine service.” How 
they did it we are not told; nor do we get more precise infor- 
mation respecting four parishioners of St. Mildred in Bread- 
street, who “ were presented for interrupting the divine service.” 
Master Pates of David’s Inn, and Master Galias of Bernard’s 
Inn, both of the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, were presented 
“for vexing the curate in the body of the church, in declaring 
the King’s Injunctions, and reading the bishop’s book, so that 
he had much ado to make an end ;” and beside being included 
in this joint accusation, Master Galias was individually pre- 
sented “ for withstanding the curate censing the altars on Corpus 
Christi Even, and saying openly that he did naught.” If the 
reader has not lost sight of Mrs. Castle the “ meddler,” he may 
remember that she belonged to the same parish, and it must now 
be added that she was presented, not only as a meddler, but as 
“a reader of Scripture in the church.” 

To a modern reader, that is, a reader acquainted with only 
modern feelings and usages, it may seem odd to find a woman 
charged with such an offence ; and, indeed, the whole matter is 
so alien from that with which we are familiar in practice, that it 
requires a little illustration. The idea of taking any book to 
church, except a Bible or Prayer-book, would seem strange to 
us. Some readers may not at once think of the Companion to 
the Altar as a singular exception, and a relic of old times, and 
others may be surprised to learn that the statutes of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, given by Queen Elizabeth in the second 

-year of her reign, distinctly recognised the right, and thereby 
imply the custom, of carrying into chapel at service time, not only 
the Scriptures and books containing devout prayers or medita- 
tions, but the sermons of any holy father or doctor.* We must 


* I do not know what may have been the law or custom at other colleges. The 
statute to which I refer, however, was in force at Trinity College till very lately; 
certainly till within these ten years. How long, and to what extent, it was acted 
on in this cular, Ido not know. At the only period when I had much oppor- 
tunity of observing, the taste of the young men generally did not lie that way ; but 


I presume that a procession of undergraduates, with folios of Taylor, Barrow, Til- 
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not therefore think that the reformers did anything very strange 
when they took books with them to church; and, saying nothing 
of any little demonstration such as human nature when it is 
sectarianized cannot help, we must confine the offence to the 
taking in of unlawful books, or the using them to disturb the 
service. It may have been observed in a preceding essay, that 
when William Gardiner went to the church at Lisbon, he was 
occupied during the service with reading on his New Testament. 
This was probably an English Testament, and he might have 
pleaded (as we shall see that William Hastlen did) that he was 
employing his time more profitably than in listening to a service 
which he could not understand. There was not the same ex- 
euse for Thomas Benet of Exeter, who “wrote his mind in 
certain scrolls of paper, which, in secret manner, he set upon the 
doors of the cathedral church of the city ; in which was written 
‘the Pope is Antichrist; and we ought to worship God only 
and no saints.” Fox tells us, “there was no small ado,” and 
“the bishop and all his doctors were as hot as coals, and en- 
kindled: as though they had been stung with a sort of wasps. 
Wherefore, to keep the people in their former blindness, order 
was taken that the doctors should in haste up to the pulpit 
every day and confute this heresy. Nevertheless, this Thomas 
Benet, keeping his own doings in secret, went the Sunday fol- 
lowing to th 
down by two men, who were the busiest in all the city in seek- 
ing and searching for this heretic; and they, beholding this 
Benet, said the one to the other, ‘surely this fellow, by all like- 
lihood, is the heretic that hath set up the bills, and it were good 
to examine him.’ Nevertheless, when they had well beheld 
him, and saw the quiet and sober behaviour of the man, his at- 
tentiveness to the preacher, his godliness in the church, being 
always occupied in his book, which was a Testament in the 
Latin tongue, they were astonied, and had no power to speak 
unto him, but departed, and left him reading in his book.”* 
It is not exactly to our precise point, perhaps, but it contri- 
butes somewhat to illustrate the manners and spirit of the times 


lotson, &c., under their arms, would have had little to fear from the dean. “ Nemo 
ad sacellum tempore rei divine faciendee alios libros adferat quam psalterium, aut 
alios hujusmodi libros, qui pias precationes meditationesse contineant, aut Sacra 
Biblia, aut pias conciones alicujus sancti patris aut doctoris.”-—-Cap, XVI. 

* Vol. V. p. 19. How a man who was “ always occupied in his book,” could be 
remarkable for “ his attentiveness to the preacher,” it is not easy to understand, 
unless we suppose the narrator to mean, that when he was not attending to the 
preacher, he was occupied in his book—or, in other words, that he showed himself 
remarkably attentive to the sermon, and remarkably occupied by his Testament 
during the prayers. This seems probable in itself, and there must of course have 
been some sort of demonstration to waken the suspicion and elicit the suggestion 
of his neighbours. 


e cathedral church to the sermon, and by chance sat 
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aad persons with whose history we are engaged, to observe 
that Anne Askew tells us, that when she was brought before 
Bishop Bonner, “ he commanded his archdeacon to commune” 
with her, and “ then,” she adds, that is, after a general inquiry 
as to the cause of her trouble, “took he my book out of my 
hand, and said, ‘Such books as this have brought you to the 
trouble that you are in. Beware, said he, ‘ beware, for he that 
made this book, and was the author thereof, was a heretic I 
warrant you, and burned in Smithfield.’ And then I asked him 
if he were certain and sure that it was true that he had spoken. 
And he said, he knew well the book was of John Frith’s mak- 
ing.” She afterwards says, that she opened the book, and 
showed the archdeacon that it was not what he supposed, but 
she does not tell us what it was. I mention the circumstance 
chiefly as showing, that at such a time and place she had her 
book in her hand ; for our business is at present with those who, 
like Mrs. Castle, were readers of the Scripture in the church ; 
and the Table before us, beside the general statements already 
cited about letting and interrupting divine service, mentions 
several cases in which it was done in this particular manner. 
Andrew Kempe, William Pahen, and Richard Manerd of St. 
Alban’s Parish, were presented “for disturbing the service of 
the church with brabbling of the New Testament ;” and one of 
the offences charged against William Plaine was, that “ when 
he came to the church, with loud reading the English Bible, he 
disturbed the divine service.” 

One of the most interesting and instructive accounts of such 
a case, however, is recorded in the Appendix to Fox’s Martyr- 
ology, under the title of “ A Note of a certain good man troubled 
in Boulogne the first year of King Edward the Sixth, for the 
Gospel.” It begins thus:— 

“ The examination of me, William Hastlen, gunner in the castle of 
High Boulogne, in the year of our Lord 1547, and the first year of 
the reign of king Edward the sixth. As I was in the church of Bou- 
logne, called the Stals, upon the 12th of April, being Easter Tuesday, 
reading of a godly book, called ‘The Lamentation of a Christian 
against the citizens of London,’ between the hours of three and four 
at afternoon, there came certain men to me as I stood at an altar in 
the church reading to myself, and asked me what good book I had ; 
and I said, they should hear if they pleased. Then they desired me 
-to read out that they might hear, and so did I very gladly; but I had 
not read long (the priests and clerks were at their Latin even-song, I 
reading mine English book) but there came a tipstaff for me, taking 
my two books from me, and commanded me to go with him; for he 
said I must go before the council of the town. 

Then went I forth with him ; and a little without the church door, 
sir John Bridges met us, and bade the tipstaff carry me to sir Leonard 
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Beckwith, knight, to be examined ; and coming before his presence, 
_ he asked me what books they were that I had at the church; and was 

reading of one of them openly in the church to the people, And [ 
said, so far as I had read them they were good godly books. And he 
said, they were heresy. And with that he asked me how I did be- 
lieve of the sacrament of the altar, whether I did not believe that to 
be the very. body of Christ, flesh, blood, and bones: and I asked him 
whether he meant that that was in the pix or no? and he said, Yea, 
even that in the pix. And I said, that since I had sure knowledge of 
Scriptures, I did not believe it to be the body of Christ, but a bare 
prove of bread; nor by God’s help will I ever believe it otherwise to 

e. Then he said, I was a heretic, and asked me what I made of the 
Sacrament: and I said, if it were duly ministered according to 
Christ’s institution, that then I did believe that the faithful communi- 
cants, in receiving that blessed sacrament, did receive into their in- 
ward man or soul, the very body and blood of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Then said he, ‘Dost thou not believe it to remain the ver 
body of Christ after the words of consecration pronounced by the 
priest ?? And I said, No. Then said he,‘ What dost thou make of 
the Church?’ I said, ‘ As it is now used, it is a den of thieves, and 
the synagogue of Satan.’ ‘Thou heretic,’ said he, ‘there remaineth 
the very body of Christ.’ But I said, that Christ being God and Man, 
dwelleth not in the temples made with men’s hands. Much other 
communication had we at that time, but this was the effect that day, 
Then he asked me whether I would be forthcoming till to-morrow. 
And I said, ‘Sir, if you think that I will not, you may lay me where 
I shall be so.’ Then he let me go for that night, and said, ‘ We shall . 
talk further with thee to-morrow; so I departed home.’ 

And about the space of two hours after, master Huntingdon the 
preacher (which did much good with his preaching in Boulogne at 
that time) came to me, and said, that he heard me spoken of at my lord 
Gray’s, who was then lord deputy of the town and country of Bou- 
logne ; ‘and I perceive,’ said he, ‘ that you are in great danger of trou- 
ble, if you escape with your life: for there are some of the council mar- 
vellously bent against you,’ I said, ‘The Lord’s will be done.’ * Well,’ 
said he, ‘ without you feel in yourself a full purpose, by God’s help, to 
stand earnestly to the thing that ye have spoken, you shall do more 
hurt than good. Wherefore,’ said he, ‘if you will go to Calais, I will 
send you where you shall be well used, and be out of this danger.’ 
Then I thanked master Huntingdon, saying, ‘I purpose by God’s as- 
sistance to abide the uttermost that they can do unto me,’ ‘ Well then,’ 
said he, *I can tell you you will be sent for to-morrow betimes before 
the whole council.’ ‘ That is,’ said I, ‘ the thing that I look for.’ 

Then rose I betimes in the morning and went into the market- 
place, that I might spy which way the officer should come for me. I 
had not tarried there long, but I spied a tipstaff, and went toward him, 
and asked him whom he sought ; and he said, ‘a gunner of the great 
ordnance in the castle of Boulogne ;’ and I said, ‘1 am he:’ then said 
ha ‘You must go with me to my lord’s:’ and I said, ¢ Therefor I 
ooked.’ 


Vou, XXXI.—January, 1847. c - 
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When I came there, I saw my lord and the whole council were 
assembled together in a close parlour. Doing my duty to them, my 
lord said to me, ‘It is informed me that thou hast seditiously congre- 
gated a company together in the church, and there in the time of 
service thou didst read unto them an heretical book, and hast not 
reverently used silence in the time of the divine service. What sayest 
thou to this?’ ' 

I said, ‘If it please your honour, I was in the church a good while 
before any service began, and nobody with me, reading to myself 
alone, upon a book that is agreeable to God’s word, and no heresy in 
it that I read ; and when it drew towards service time, there came 
men to the church, and, some of them coming to me whom I knew 
not, asking me what good book I had, I said it was a new book that 
I had not yet read over. Then they prayed me that I should read so 
that they might hear some part with me; and so I did, not calling, 
pointing, nor assembling any company to me. And the service being 
in Latin, that for the strangeness of the tongue, besides much super- 
stition joined with it, was not understood of the most part of them 
that said or sung it, much less of them that stood by and did hear it ; 
whereas, by the word of God, all things in the church or congregation 
should be done to the edifying of the people, and seeing I could have 
no such thing by their service ; I did endeavour to edify myself, and 
others that were desirous of reading godly books. And because the 
church is so abused contrary to the word of God, being beset round 
about with a sort of abominable idols, before whom no man ought to 
kneel, nor do any manner of reverence, because the scriptures do 
curse both the idol and the idol-maker, and all that do any worship 


or reverence unto them, or before them, for that cause I used no 
reverence there,’ ’’—VIII, 715. 


I have already given the reader some account of this book 
which William Hastlen was reading aloud in the church at 
Boulogne, and one extract from it, which might perhaps suffice 
to show that it was not exactly what a Christian, guided by the 
pure and peaceable wisdom that is from above, would have 
chosen for his lecture at such a time and place; but it is quite 
worth while to give some further extracts, which will more fully 
illustrate its character, and show that the offence taken by the 
popish party was, to say the least, very natural. Imagine the 
“gunner of the great ordnance” opening such a fire as this, in 
the church, and during the service :— 


“Thynke ye that God hath not as moche to laye to the charges of 
London for killinge hys seruantes, as he had agaynst Jerusalem for 
killinge hys Prophetes ? Yes, yes: For Goddes sake ye that be elders 
repent and geue your selfes to readinge the lawe of the Lord, that ye 
may be an example to the commons in godlye conversacion : And in 
the seriptur ye shall lerne what to do, ande what to leaue yndone, and 
howe to knowe false Prophetes, and how to cast them out of your 
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conscyens, where they haue sytten a longe time, euen in the stede of 
God: I meane not the Byshoppe of Rome alone, but he and all hys 
marke wyth hym, and specialy his owne generacion, which are all in 
forked cappes. 

What a plage is this, that in no mans tyme aliue was euer any 
Christen Bisshope raininge ouer the Citye of London, but euery one 
worsse then other? I thynke theyr can now come no worsse, except 
the same Lucyfer that fell from heauen, come himselfe, whyche is the 
very father of all Popyshe Byshops.”— Sig. c. 


“ O ye Babylonyshe Bishoppes and generacion of Vipers, where 
haue ye yovr auctoryte ? or how dar ye be so bold to kyll a man for 
his faith whych Christ neuer ded nor hys Apostelles? For it is a 
gyfte which no man can eyther geue an other or yet hym selfe. No 
no, it is the gyft of God onely. Ande that must be geuen a man 
before he can eyther do or thynke goode, For all that is done without 
fayth is synne. Roma. in the xxiiii. and Hebre. xi. 

No, nor ye put no man to death for Christes sake, but for that that 
no man should either preache teache or wrytte Chryst aryght, which 
he can not do, but he shall by force be constrained of the holye Ghost 
to wryte agaynst your pompe, pryde, vyle lyuinge, and against your 
abhomynable sedusing of the people, leadynge them in an endlesse 
mase of dyrtye tradicions and folyshe ceremonyes. 

And why can not a man set forthe Christ but he must write 
agaynst yow? Euen bycause ye be the very Antichristes. No I 
saye it is not possible for anye man sent of God, either to preache or 


_wryte, but he must open hys mouthe against that moost wycked 


abomynable, and detestable Antychryst, of ROME, as agaynste the 
enemy of Chryst, which be you false Bysshops, false Prophetes, that 
beare the false signe of the newe lawe and the olde lawe, with stoute 
stronge and sturdie Archdeacons, Deanes, and Chanons of Cathedrall 
Churches and other your pytymembers prestes of Baa!.”’— Sig. d. vii. 6. 


‘* O ye deuelles, ye blind guides and seducers of the people, howe 
of late bewitched you the Parlament house ? Kuen by your inuencions 
and deuelishe studie haue ye caused actes and decrees to be made, so 
cleane contrarye to the lawes of the lyuinge God, that I saye vnto 
you, the verie bearewolfe, that abhominable whore of Rome neuer 
made so cruell actes. He neuer made it dethe for a preste to marye 
a wife, &c.”—Sig. e. iiii. 


This is perhaps a sufficient specimen, and it brings us back 
to the Act of Six Articles; and therefore, very naturally, to a 
case of which I wish to take some notice, for several reasons. 
That is, not merely as furnishing an instance of reading the Bible 
in church, but as giving us a cautionary hint that it is necessary 
to read such stories with care and attention, lest we fall into 
misconceptions of their real nature. I mean “The Story of 
John Porter, cruelly martyred for reading the Bible in Pauls,” 
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which I do the rather, because those who look cursorily at that 
part of Fox’s work with which we are at present engaged, may 
read, “In the number of those before named,* cometh the re- 
membrance of John Porter, who, in the same year (A.D. 1541), 
for Reading the Bible in Pauls Church was cruelly handled, and 
that unto death, as you shall hear.” 

Of course there is something to surprise even those who are 
not very suspicious, in the statement that a man was put to 
death for reading the Bible in Pauls Church, when they have 
just been told that the Bible had been placed there by the bishop 
of the diocese, in order that anybody who chose might read it. 
Indeed, Fox continues his story by saying— 


“It was declared in this history above, how Edmund Bonner, 
bishop of London, in the days of the Lord Cromwell, being then 
ambassador at Paris, was a great doer in setting forward the printing 
of the Bible in the great volume ; promising moreover, that he would, 
for his part, have six of those Bibles set up in the church of St. Paul 
in London ; which, also, at his coming home, he no less performed, 


according to the King’s proclamation set forth for the same, whereof 
read before.” — Vol. V. p. 451. 


And he adds ;— 


“ The Bibles thus standing in Paul’s, by the commandment of 
the king, and the appointment of Bonner the bishop, many well-dis- 
posed people used much to resort to the hearing thereof, especially 
when they could get any that had an audible voice to read unto them, 
misdoubting therein no danger toward them ; and no more there was, 
so long as the days of Cromwell lasted. After he was gone, it hap- 
pened amongst divers and sundry godly-disposed persons, which fre- 
quented therein the reading of the aforesaid Bible, that one John Porter 
used sometimes to be occupied in that godly exercise, to the edifying as 
well of himself, as of other. This Porter was a fresh young man, 
and of a big stature ; who, by diligent reading of the scripture, and 
by hearing of such sermons as then were preached by them that were 
the setters-forth of God’s truth, became very expert. The Bible then 
being set up, by Bonner’s commandment, upon divers pillars in 
Paul's church, fixed unto the same with chains for all men to read in 
them that would, great multitudes would resort thither to hear this 
Porter, because he could read well, and had an audible voice. Bonner 
and his chaplains, being grieved withal (and the world beginning then 
to frown upon the gospellers), sent for the said Porter, and rebuked 


him very sharply for his reading. But Porter answered him that he 
trusted he had done nothing contrary to the law, neither contrary to 


his advertisements, which he had fixed in print over every Bible,”— 
Ed. 1596, p. 1100. 


* That is, it would seem, in the Table so often mentioned of those who were per- 
secuted for the Six Articles, though I do not observe his name. 
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The reader who has got thus far in the history of John Porter, 
probably thinks that he has made a considerable progress to- 
wards understanding his case. He may wonder to find him 
brought before Bishop Bonner for the simple act of reading the 
Bibles which Bishop Bonner himself had set up, and still 
(Cromwell or no Cromwell, it seems) kept up in his cathedral ; 
and to learn that the bishop put him to death for it. He may, 
however, consider that it would be mere folly to attempt to account 
for the cruel freaks of such a sanguinary monster ; and that the 


only way to meet the difficulty is to say, “ Whether Bonner put 


the Bibles up, or put the Bibles down, his object was blood. 
No doubt his secret orders to the myrmidons whom he sent to 
spy out the proceedings of the Bible-readers in Pauls were to 
‘SPARE NONE.’” 

But, whatever surmises may have arisen in the minds of those 
who have read the matter contained in the preceding pages of 
this essay, the unprepared and confiding reader of Fox will, by 
what has been hitherto said, learn absolutely nothing (one might 
almost say less than nothing) of the real case. It may be hard 
to say, particularly, and in detail, what was the charge against 
the prisoner ; for, so far, it has been studiously suppressed in 
the story; and it only just crops out in the sequel sufficiently 
to show us, that to represent John Porter as “ cruelly martyred 
for teading the Bible in Pauls” is historically (and yet more 
verbally) as untrue as to say that John Thurtell was put to death 
for firing a pistol. Whatever were John Porter’s offences, we may 
safely join issue with Fox, and deny that it was “for reading 
the Bible ;” and that, too, on his own showing, for he immedi- 
ately goes on to say, “ Bonner then laid unto his charge that 
he had made expositions upon the text, and gathered great mul- 
_ titudes about him to make tumults.” 

These were the very things particularly forbidden in the 
“ Admonition” set over the Bibles, to regulate the behaviour of 
those who should see fit to use them. It directed “ that no 
number of people be specially congregate therefore to make a 
multitude, and that no exposition be made thereupon ;” and these 
were the very things which the bishop laid to the charge of 
John Porter. And he charged him, not only with these things, 
forbidden in themselves, but with a much more serious offence 
—namely, with doing these things in order to make tumults. We 
have only the er parte statement given us by Fox; but does he 
venture to say that the charge was false? Not at all. Does he 
represent John Porter himself as denying it? Not at all. 
When Bonner made the charge, “ he answered, he trusted that 
should not be proved by him.” A most prudent and character- 
istic reply. But, having recorded this discreet answer, not a 
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word more does Fox say of the charge, or the examination, or 
the defence. He seems as if he suddenly felt that he had said 
quite enough, or too much; and he huddles up the story, leav- 
| ing his readers in a state of great ignorance, but surely not 
—_ tf without a strong suspicion that there was a good deal more in 
_ the matter than he chose to tell. His very next words to those 
whieh I have just quoted are, “ But, in fine, Bonner sent him 
| to Newgate, where he was miserably fettered in irons.” His 

jumping to such a point, when the reader naturally supposed 
that he was at the beginning of a story, is very suspicious ; and 
this instance, among many others, may very usefully instruct us 
not to receive the stories of party writers without some care and 
examination. 

But as to the matter which has led to its being brought for- 
ward on this occasion—namely, the reading in churches to which 
the Reformers were addicted—perhaps enough has been said for 
our present purpose ; and I hope to proceed to the notice of 
some whose offences still more urgently called for the inter- 
position of authority. 


Tam,&e. R. MAITLAND. 
ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
— 
i THE CONSUETUDINARY OF ST. OSMUND, 
Tn FROM A MANUSCRIPT FORMERLY BELONGING TO ST. PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
at (Continued from vol, xxx. p. 659.) 
Ad matutinas eiusdem dominice.* 
pny adem die ad mat. primam antiphonam super psalmos incipiat 
it primus de prima forma. Secunda uero a, a suo pari ex opposito 
- ineipiatur, Tertia uero a tertio sibi opposito ; quarta a 
P uel ab aliquo alio inferiore in secunda forma. Quinta a diacono in 


iit forma. Sexta in superiore gradu a quouis pro uoluntate ipsius 
rectoris. Eodem modo octaua et nona per ordinem. Singuli versi- 
culi ad mat. a singulis pueris hinc inde dicantur. Post inchoationem 
} tercie antiphone, puer quidam ad locum librum legendi in habitu legen- 
tium deferat. Quiet ipse primam lectionem legat habitu non mutato. 
Secunda et tercia similiter a duobus pueris hinc inde legantur. 
Qvarta a subdiacono de secunda forma uel inferiori clerico. Qvinta 
a diacono de jj forma, Sexta a quouis in superiore gradu. Septima 


* Eiusdem dominice, scil. prime dominice in adventu. See above, vol. xxx. p. 658, 


i 
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a diacono superioris gradus, et viii et ixt a diacono uel presbitero de 
superiore gradu. Primum responsorium tres pueri in superpelliciis ad 
gradum incipiant. Solus ebdomadarius primum ver. secundus secun- 
dum, tercius tercium, singuli per se cantent. Deinde tres simul 
Gloria patri cantent, et similiter Responsorium reincipiant, Cetera 
Responsoria a singulis clericis iuxta ordinem lectorum cantentur, nec 
loco nec habitu mutato. Ita ut eadem parte chori in eodem gradu 
singule lectiones cum suis responsoriis dicantur. In laudibus prima a. 
incipiatur ab aliquo in ijt forma, iuxta uoluntatem ipsius regentis 
chorum. Secunda a suo pari et opposito, in eadem forma, Cetere 
eodem modo per ordinem in eadem forma. Versiculum ante lect. 
ipse sacerdos dicat. Cetera omnia ut ad primas vesperas prenotatum 
est sunt exequenda. . Kadem die dominica ad primam, a. super 
psalmos incipiatur a primo clerico in secunda forma. Antiphona 
super Quicunque uult ab aliquo in superiori gradu incipiatur, sicut fit 
in omni festo per annum quando chorus regitur; hae die et omni die 


preterquam in festis dupplicibus Responsorium Jit ape dicatur a . 


quodam puero ex parte chori pro uoluntate ipsius rectoris loco nec 
habitu mutato. In festis uero dupplicibus Responsorium dicatur a 
quouis in secunda forma, et ab eodem dicatur ver. et versiculus. 
Deinde in choro dicantur preces cum oratione dominica. Prectosa est 
post ver. Qui replet in bonis. | 


Que persona dicit confiteor in choro. 


piscopus si assit, uel excellentior canonicus sacerdos, dicat Confiteor, 
EK tam ad primam quam ad completorium per totum annum, 
quando dicitur Confiteor. Finita oratione in choro cum dominus uobis- 
cum et benedicamus domino, eant clerici processionaliter in capitulum. 


De ordinatione clericorum in capitulo, 


edent autem clerici in capitulo hoc ordine. Primus episcopo a 
S dextris sedet decanus. Dehinc cancellarius. Deinde archidia- 
conus dorset. Dehinc archidiaconus Wiltesir. Deinde subdecanus. 
A sinistris autem cantor. Thesaurarius. Archidiaconus Berkesire, 
alius archidiaconus Wiltesir. Succentor. Proximi autem ipsius* personis 
sedent canonici presbiteri. Deinde canonici diaconi, subdiaconi hine. 
Inde vicarij presbiteri, postea vicarij ceteri de superiori gradu, deinde 
canonici de ijt forma. Deinde diaconi, subdiaconi, et minorum ordi- 
num clerici de ij: forma, Pueri vero siue sint canonici siue non, stent 
ante alios in area ex utraque parte pulpiti, suo ordine dispositi, In 
primis puer quidam legat martilogio,+ sine tube domine benedicere, et 


* Ipsius, read. ipsis. 

t Martilogio, Mr. Maskell, who has transcribed the whole of this chapter from 
another MS. of the Consuetudinary, prints this word martirlegio (Mon. Rit. vol. i. 
Diss. on Service Books, p. ¢xlvii.); and, in another place (Ib. p. cl.), he quotes the 
Consuetudinary as his authority for the use of the word martilegium, to designate a 
Necrologium, or Book of Obits. ta the passage before us, martilogium, or martirle 
o— (if it be so in other copies,) must denote, not the obituary, but the martyro- 

Ogy properly so called, for the reading of it in chapter is expressly distinguished 
from the reading of the obits. The word martilogium is applied in the same sense 
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sine fu autem domine, insuperpellicio. Finita lectione, obitus qui fue- 
rint prenuncie [t]. Sacerdos uero stans post lectorem, si qui pronun- 
cientur obitus, respondeat, dnime eorum, et anime omnium fidelium 
d{efunctorum] pler| m[isericordiam| det requiescant pace. Amen. 
Deinde dicat, ot est in conspectu domint et cetera que ad aliam 
horam pertinent. Quibus finitis puer lector aliam lectionem cum 
Jube domine incipiat, et eandem cum tu autem domine finiat. Sacerdos 
autem facta benedictione ad lectionem in suo loco se recipiat ; puer 
uero finita lectione a pulpito descendat et tabulam legat. 


De tabule dominicalis dispositione. 


abula ita disponi debet. In primis scribi debent rectores chori. 
; Canonici. s. secundum ordinem quo scripti sunt in matricula 


ecclesie. Bini et bini per xv. dies ad lectiones legendas et Respon- 
soria cantanda scribantur clerici in tabula pro dispositione ipsius can- 
toris. Deinde scribatur ipse lecturus in capitulo per ebdomadam. 
Deinde quicandelabra, Qvis turribulum, quis aquam, Quis acolitus 
ad missam: qui duo pueri gradale, qui duo de superiori Alleluia. Ita 
tamen quod pueri minores scribantur ad candelabra ct ad aquam. 
Majores ad legendum in capitulo et ad turribulum et acolitum. Ad 
missam vero cantandum et ad epistolam et ad euangelium legendum 
scribi debent canonici cum eo ordine quo scribuntur in matricula ad 
illa officia exequenda. Et hec tabule dispositio locum habeat in omni- 
bus dominicis diebus simplicibus per totum annum. 


De tabula in dominica palmarum, 


n dominica palmarum quedam predictis adiciuntur. sc. quod duo 
de ij forma deferant reliquias ad processionem. Quit tres de 


eadem forma ad en rex wenit. Quod septem pueri ad gloric laus. 
Quod tres sacerdotes ad unus autem scribantur. 


De tabula feriali. 


ecunda feria, hoc modo tabula disponitur. In primis scribitur puer 
ebdomadarius ad primam lectionem legendam : hic idem tenetur 


at the end of the Martyrology of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, (published for 
the Irish Archwological Society, 1844,) where we find the following colophon, 
otha “Explicit martilogium per anni circulum ;” the obituary, it is true, is now 

und up in the same volume, but is of later date, (Ibid. Introd. p. xli.) and conse- 
quently cannot have been intended by the term martilogium, or even included under 
it. 1 do not know that the Obituary, or Necrology, was ever called by this name, 
except in a loose way, as being, as was very generally the case, bound up with the 
Martyrology, or written into a calendar prefixed to it, and prepared with blanks for 
the purpose. Da Cange gives some instances of this under the words Matrilogium 
and Martilagium, or —logium. The Necrology, or Book of Obits, was, however, 
called mortilegium, or —logium (see Du Cange in v.); and the Book of Obits of 
Christ Church, Dublin, is so termed by Archbishop Ussher, in a note prefixed to it 
in his own handwriting (Introd. p. xxvi.); it is also called “the mortil 
chapter act of that cathedral passed soon after 1543. I learn from Mr. Maskell 
(abi sapr. P cl.), that the Martyrology and Necrology of Canterbury, now preserved 
in Lambeth Library, is also termed 


ortilogium in an autograph note of Archbishop 
Sancroft. Du Cange quotes older authorities. 
* Aliam, read illam. t Qui, read quod, 
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subministrare sacerdoti librum deferendum; ad mat. et ad vesperas 
et ad collectas dicendas ad secundam lectionem aliquis in prima parte 
secunde forme ex oposito ad tertiam aliquis de superiori gradu: in 
primo capite. Ad primum Resp, cantand, scribatur puer ebdomada- 
rius, Dicuntur autem pueri ebdomadarii ad Jegendum et ad cantan- 
dum per ebdomadam illi qui ad primam lectionem et ad primum 
Resp. scribuntur in tabula dominicali. Ad secundum Resp. et ad 
terclum cantandum scribantur clerici iuxta ordinem lectorum, Et hoe 
obseruatur qualibet feria per annum, et quolibet festo .iii. lect, sine 
regimine chori, nisi in propriis vig. et in iii" temporibus et in roga- 
tionibus, quando ad mat. legitur euangelium ex expositione, tunc enim 


duo clerici de secunda forma scribantur ad primam lectionem et ad 
primum Resp, 


Adiectio ad tabulam ferialem de collatione, 


xl? quoque singulis feriis seribuntur clerici ad legendam colla- 

tionem. Ita quod fiat inceptio ab excellentiore ex parte chori, et 
legatur in superiori gradu per quatuor ebdomadas. Deinceps in se- 
cunda forma, ita tamen quod in iiii* feriis ante pasca in prima forma 
legatur. In annunciatione tamen dominica, quando infra passionem 
celebratur, in superiori gradu legatur. Sciendum autem quod pueri 
ebdomadarij semper debent esse ex parte principalis chori, Korum 
uero qui ad candelabra sunt, unus ex parte chori, alter ex opposito: 
reliqui uero tres in dispositione sunt tabulam componentis. 


De tabula natalis domini. 


n die natalis domini tabule erit talis dispositio. In primis scriban- 
] tur rectores chori. Deinde lectores et cantores ad lectiones le- 
gendas, et ad Responsoria cantanda pro dispositione tabulam compo- 
nentis. Ita ut lectiones pro dignitate personaruim ita gradatum [sic ] 
ascendant, ut semper excellentior extremam legat. Simili quoque 
modo cantores Responsoriorum ordinentur, ut eorum quoque fiat ascen- 
sus, ut tres excellentiores qui non legerint ultimum Resp. cantet [sic], ita 
etiam ut primam et secundam lectionem duo canonici de 1ij' forma 
legant, terciam canonicus de superiori gradu, primum et secundum 
Resp. a duobus de ijt forma, tercium a tribus de secunda forma can- 
tetur. Sextum a tribus de superiori gradu. Ad primam missam scri- 
bantur rectores chori, duo de superiori gradu, et duo de ij? forma. Ad 
kyrie el, tres; ad |. super gloria in excelsis duo; ad grad. tres de ij" 
forma: ad all. duo de superiori gradu. Deinde quis puer in capitulo 
cuius officium est deferre librum ad legendas lectiones ad mat. et ad 
dicendas collectas. Pueri uero notati in tabula dominicali ad cande- 
lebra et ad turribulum et ad aquam et ad colitum per totam ebdo- 
madam iuxta illam tabulam sua exequantur officia. Ad grad. tres de 
ijt forma. Ad All. tres de excellentioribus gradu de superiori. Ad 
euangelium canonicus secundum ordinem matricule, et numeram 


dierum: communis tabule, et ad epistolam alius canovicus eodem modo 
et ordine. 
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De tabula communi. 


‘Sg autem quod quandiu tabula communiter discurrit singulis 

diebus immutantur rectores. Ab inceptione enim communis 
tabule in omni simplici festo scribuntur rectores de ij.* forma per ordi- 
nem, facta inceptione a principali capite formarum. In omni uero 
dupplici festo duo principales rectores scribantur pro uoluntate ipsius 


cantoris, Secundarij uero secundum predictum ordinem. Singulis 
( eciam diebus dum tabula communis discurrit, mutatur puer in capi- : 
ie tulo, missa, euangelium [sic] epistola, ita sc. et* lector in capitulo 4 
aa mutetur a die natalis quando in dominica euenerit usque ad circum- | 
if cisionem, uel usque ad proximam subsequentem dominicam. Deinde a 
ils sequatur tabula dominicalem ad missam in festis duplicibus nulls 4 
scribatur. In ceteris uero diebus pro ordine matricule secribantur 
‘G presbyteri, ad euangelium uero et epistolam scribantur canonici tam a 
14 in festis quam in profestis singulis diebus eo ordine quo scri- a 
buntur in matricula, Sciendum autem quod si ordo presbiterorum, a 


1a diaconorum, subdiaconorum, quo scribuntur in matricula, possit ex- 
| tendi usque ad secundam uel terciam feriam, tunc proxima dominica 
precedente fiat tabula ebdomadaria. Madem regula seruetur de ordine 
iq singulorum officiorum. Ita ut mediis feriis uacantibus ad predicta 
ig 7 officia exequenda scribantur clerici pro uoluntate componentis tabulam, 
| Incipienda autem est hec tabula communis de missa et euangelio et | 
epistola de dominica proxima ante diem natalis; nisi quando dies a 
natalis die dominica contigerit; tunc enim die natali sumit initium. 
Secunda uero tabula communis de eisdem incipit die dominica palma- 
Z rum, duras [/eg. durans] per ordine[m] presbiterorum usque ad ulti- 
mum: per ordinem uero reliquorum non nisi usque ad octau, pasche 
siue interminetur, siue non. ‘Tercia tabula de eisdem communi in- 
cipit proxima dominica ante ascensionem durans per illam ebdomadam 4 
tantum, qua iterum die pentecost. incipietur sumpto inicio ab illo in 
quem proximo terminata est, durans usque ad festum sancte trinitatis 
uel ulterius, quantum ad presbyteros: sicut predictum est in tabula 
pasche. Transcussa uero tabula communi reuertitur ad solitum cur- 
sum tabule ebdomadarie, sumpto ipsius initio ubi ante natale terminata 
aq est. Huius tabule communis dispositio locum habet in communi 
| tabula per annum. 


a Adaptatio tabule natalis domini in aliis festis dupplicibus. 


ciendum autem quod tabule natalis dispositio locum habet in omni 
dupplici festo per annum, ix. lect. exceptis hiis: Festo sancti 
Michaelis, omnium sanctorum, et sancti andre. In festo enim sancti 
michaelis et sancti andree, prima lectio solet esse in prima forma, 
secunda et tercia in secunda forma. Deinde omnes lectiones in supe- 
riore gradu. Seruatur ordine ascensus supra notato primum et secun- 
dum Responsorium in prima forma, tercium in secunda, Qvartum in 
superiore gradu, et ita deinceps, hoc obsernato quod omnia Respon- 
) ) soria duppliciter cantentur, preter nonum, quod a tribus de superiori 
gradu cantetur. 


| * Et, read ut, 
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De tabula in die omnium sanctorum. 


n festo uero Omnium sanctorum hoc modo tabula disponitur; ut 
I excellentior persona primam lectionem legat. Et ita fiat dissensus* 
sicut ascensus, sicut [/ey. sive] in aliis festis dupplicibus, ita quod qui- 
dam puer viij. lectionem [sic] legat. Nonam sacerdos; primum Re- 
spons. a duobus excellentioribus cantetur, et sic fiat descensus mado 
lectorum ordine ipsorum cantorum non numero mutato, ita ut quinque 
pueri octauum Responsorium cantent. 


De tabula diet pasce. 


ie pasche tabula talis erit; primo scribantur rectores chori omnes 
D de superiori gradu. Ad primam lectionem scribatur aliquis de 
excellentioribus personis diaconus, et ita fiat ascensus ut excellentior 
persona tertiam legat. Ad primum Respon, cautandum scribantur 
duo canonici et ita fiat ascensus ut tercium Respon. a tribus excellen- 
tioribus qui non legerint cantetur. Cetera omnia natale domini imi- 
tentur. Preterea scribatur in tabula qui duo diaconi de ii." forma 
deferant ad processionem ad vesperas oleum et crisma. Secunda 
iii." et iii." feria pasche duo canonici de superiori gradu primam et 
secundam lectionem legant. ‘Terciam autem excellens persona ita ut 
ipsa tercia lectione legenda fiat descensus personarum iuxta numerum 


feriarum. Similis quoque ordo seruetur in Responsoriis cantandis per 
easdem ferias, 


De adaptatione eiusdem tabule. 


H* itaque tabula diei pasce locum habet in omnibus festis duppli- 

cibus trium lectionum, preter processionem ad vesperas, ex- 
cepto quod in tabula diei ascensionis scribuntur duo ad ferendas re- 
liquias ad processionem. Excepto octavo die pasce et inuentione 
sancte crucis. Octauo enim die pasce primam lectionem legat sim- 
plex canonicus diaconus ex parte chori. Et ita fiat accensus ut ulti- 
mam legat excellentior persona ex parte chori. Cetera ut supra in 
tabula diei pasche. Ita tamen quod hac die pasce fit tabula ebdoma- 


daria de lectore in capitulo, De principalibus rectoribus chori. De 
euangelio et epistola, 


De tabula dominicali a pascha usque ad pentecosten. 


n ceteris autem diebus dominicis usque ad pentecosten hoc modo 
if fiat tabula. Ad primain lectionem legendam, et ad primum Re- 
sponsorium scribantur duo diaconi de ii.“ forma, ad secundam et 
terciam lectionem, et ad secundum et tercium Responsorium scribantur 
de superiori gradu clerici pro uoluntate componentis tabulam, ita 
tamen quod tercium Respon. a duobus cantetur. Cetera fiant sicut 
in tabula octauarum pasce nisi quod in hiis dominicis ad cantandum 
allelwia scribuntur pueri ebdomadarij. 


* Dissensus, read Descensus, 
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28 ANTIQUITIES, ETC, 


De tabule dispositione Inuentione suncte crucis. 


nu inuentione sancte crucis eadem erit tabule dispositio que in 
octaua die pasce, 


De tabula per singulas ferias ebdomade pasce et pentecostes. 


(gas et iiit et iiiit feria pentecostes secuntur tabulam feria- 

rum ebdomade pasche: y* et vi® et viit feria pasce et pente- 
costes scribuntur rectores chori duo de ii* forma, lectiones sint in 
superiori gradu pro dispositione componentis tabulam. Ad primum 
Respon, scribantur duo de iit forma similiter ad secundum et ad ter- 
cium: duo de superiori gradu ad grad, in predictis feriis pasche et ad 
primum alleluia in eadem feria pentecostes scribantur duo pueri ad 
secundum adleluia ; duo de superiore gradu. 


n* omni secunda feria ab oct. pasce usque ad dominicam rogatio- 
| num, natiui scribantur ebdomadarii primi [sic] lect. et primi 
respons. quando de feria agitur. In ii* etiam feria post oct. pasce 
seribantur duo pueri ad cantandum alleluia per ebdomadam. In aliis 
omnibus obseruatur dispositio tabule ferialis alterius temporis. Post 
dominicam uero rogationum, si secunda feria lecta fuerit expositio et 
iii? feria uacauerit, ibi scribantur duo pueri ebdomadarij ad legendum et 
cantandum in eadem feria vi! et sabbato. Si uero iit feria non 
uacauerit, uel in ea expositio lecta fuit, tunc ante vi" feriam non 
scribantur, Tabula uero secunde ferie post ascensionem similis est 
per omnia tabule secunde ferie ante dominicam rogationum. In feriis 
autem quando expositio legenda fuerit, ad primam et ad secundam 
lectionem, et ad primum et ad secundum Respons. scribantur diaconi — 
de iit forma ad iii” lect et ad tercium Resp. duo de superiore gradu. 


De tabula sancti thome apostoli et aliorum festorum in quibus invi- 
latorium a tribus canitur. 


un die sancti thome apostoli tabula hoc modo componitur, Rectores 
I ebdomadarij non mittantur, sed tercius de superiore gradu ex parte 
chori pro uoluntate cantoris, ad inuitatorium eis ut in tabula associa- 
tur. Ad duas primas lectiones et ad dua | sic] prima Respon. scri- 
: buntur pueri, ut in tabula dominicali. Tercia lectio a subdiacone 
3 secunde forme, et tercium Respons. a duobus eiusdem ordinis et forme 
dicantur, Ad lectionem et ad iiii™ Respons. duo diaconi.de eadem 
nue forma scribuntur. Ad quintam lectionem et deinceps, et ad quintum 
u Resp. et deinceps, scribantur clerici de superiori gradu, ita tamen quod 
vi et ix™ Resp. a duobus cantetur, Ad alleluia duo de superiori 
gradu. Hee tabule disposicio locum habet in omni festo ix lectionum 
quando invitatorium a tribus cantatur. Cantatur autem a tribus in 
omni simplici festo alicuius apostolorum et euangelistarum, et in oct. 
epiphanie et ascensionis et in oct. petri et pauli, et in festo beate marie 
magdalene, et sancti laurencij, et in oct. assumptionis beate marie, et 


* A space is left in the MS, for the rubrical heading of this chapter, which, how- = 
aii ever, was never inserted. The title would probably have been, De tabula ab oct. 4 
pasche usque ad dominicam rogationum, 
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in exaltatione sancte crucis, et in festo sancti michaelis in monte 
tumba,* et sancti martini, et sancti nicholai. In die apostolorum 


philippi et iacobi seruetur cursus tabule quinte ferie ebdomade 
posee. 


De tabula sancti marci et parium festorum in paschali tempore. 


n sancti marci et sancti Johannis ante portam latinam uel sancti 
barnabe quando ante pentecosten contigit, ita fiat tabula. Ad 
primam lectionem et ad primum Respons, scribantur duo canonici de 
secunda forma, et ad secundam et ad terciam lectionem et ad secun- 
dum et tercium Respons, scribantur clerici de superiori gradu pro 
uoluntate componentis tabulam, ita quod tercium Respons, a duobus 
eantetur. Ad alle/uia duo de superiore gradu, _In aliis uero simpli- 
cibus festis cum regimine chori a pascha usque ad pentec. prima et 
secunda lectio, et primum et secundum Respons, a clericis secunde 
forme dicantur. Tercia lectio et tercium Respons. a clericis de supe- 
riore gradu. Si infra oct. ascensionis Resp, duppliciter. Si extra 
simpliciter. -.4//eluia a duobus de superiore gradu. 


De tabula infra oct. et in dominicis et in ipsis octabis. 


ive autem octab. qualibet sequendus est cursus tabule ferialis. 

Dominica infra oct. sequatur tabulas aliarum dominicarum nisi 
indominicis infra oct. natalis domini et epiphanie et assumptionis et 
ant. beate uirginis, in quibus nonum Respons. a duobus cantatur. 
Jpse oct, apostolorum sequantur sui temporis tabulam. 


De tabula in tribus noctibus ante pasca, 


T’ tribus noctibus ante pasca in lectionibus legendis et Responsoriis 
cantandis fiat tabula sicut in festis simplicibus ix. lect. ad Kyrie 
el. cantand, eisdem noctibus subdiaconi de iit forma, ad domine mise- 


rere duo diaconi de eadem forma, ad ver. cantandos duo presbyteri 
scribantur. 


De tabula simplicium festorum ix. lectionum. 


Pier uero simplicium festorum ix. lectionum sequitur tabula[s] 
dominicarum simplicium in lectionibus legendis et Responsoriis 


cantandis, In festo tamen sancti siluestri, pro reuerencia temporis, ix. 
Resp. a duobus canta[n ]tur. 


* Sancti Michaelis in monte tumba, This festival, celebrated Oct. 16, is appointed 
as a lesser holiday “ minoribus operibus servilibus interdictis,” by the Council of 
Oxford, A.D. 1222, (Hardouin, tom. vii. 117,) but the whole chapter nee, oe 
Festivals is omitted in the Acts of this Council published by Wilkins, (I. 585.) The 
name Tumba, tomb or sepulchre, was given to the celebrated Mont St. Michel by 
the natives, from its similarity to the ancient sepulchral mounds, or tumuli: and the 
festival in question was instituted to commemorate an apparition of the archangel 
St. Michael on that mount, said to have taken place in the year 708 ; the angel com- 
manded a church to be built and dedicated to him on the top of the mountain, and 
the festival was fixed for the 16th of October, being the day upon which this church 
was consecrated, See Mabillon. Annal. Bened. tom, ii. p. 19. ; 
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30 ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 
| De modo exequendi horas diei in prima dominica in aduentu 
domini. 


redicta die dominica ad iiit principalis rector chori ebdomadarij 
ymnum incipiat, uel incipi faciat ab aliquo de superiori gradu ; 
a. super psalmos incipiatur a secundo choro de secunda forma ex 
parte. Et ita cetere antiphone ad ceteras horas per ordinem discur- 
rant, psalmum intonet oil elena faciat ab aliquo de superiori gradu 
redictus rector chori. Nulla enim ymni uel psalmi inceptio uel 
intonatio fieri debet ullo per annum nisi in superiori gradu quando 
chorus non regitur. Resp. in iit forma a proximo clerico illi qui a. 
incepit; capitulum et collecta dicat sacerdos, loco nec habitu mutato. 
Similis modus et ordo seruetur in ceteris horis dicendis. Eadem die 
ad secundas uesperas [a.] super psalmos incipiatur a primo clerico sub- 
diacono. Secunda a, a suo pari ex opposito incipiatur. Ceteri autem 
simili modo per ordinem discurrant. Hic ordo obseruetur in omnibus 
dominicis diebus per annum super hiis antiphonisincipiendis, Resp. ab 
aliquo de iit forma cantetur iuxta uoluntatem regentis chor. nec loco 3 
nec habitu mutato. Hoc eodem modo Resp. cantetur omni die domi- re 
nica quando de temporali agitur et Resp. habetur, excepta dominica . 
palmarum, tune enim cantatur Resp. ab aliquo de superiori gradu. s 
Sciendum autem quod solummodo in aduentu et in x!* dicitur s 
Respons. diebus dominicis ad secundas vesperas. Completorium non 
mutatur, 
De aptatione seruitii diet dominice prime tn aduentu et in aliis per 
annum. | 
Cape hac die dominica ita singulis diebus dominicis expletur serui- 
cium per annum quando de temporali agitur, excepto quod non 
qualibet die dominica dicitur Resp. ad vesperas, et excepto quod in 
xl." in dominicis diebus dicitur Resp. ad utrumque completorium ab 
aliquo de ii.“ forma pro arbitrio rectoris ebdomadarij, et excepto quod 
per iii’ extremas dominicas xl° dicuntur tres ver. post a. super nunc 
dimittis ad utrumque completorium. In sabbatis in superiore gradu, 
in dominicis in iit forma, In dominica tamen palmarum in superiore 
gradu dicuntur; similiter in quolibet festo ix. lectionum orationes, 
versus psal, a. super Nunc dimittis per quatuor extremas ebdomadas 
in xl* ad utramque completorium, dicuntur modo predicto, excepta 
annunciatione dominica, tunc enim ad utrumque completorium dican- 
tur versus,excepto quod in dominicis passionis domini una sola a, 
dicitur super psalmos in singulis nocturnis; quarum prima incipitur 
in iit forma. Secunda in secunda forma, ‘Tertia in superiore gradu. 
Similiter ad mat. una sola a, dicitur super psalmos, et illa incipitur in 
superiore gradu, et vna sola in laudibus. In oct. tamen pasce quinque 
antiphone in laudibus dicuntur in superiori gradu, et in prima domi- 
nica ante ascensionem eedem quinque in ij". forma, et exceptis qui- 
busdam que ad tabulam dominicalem illius temporis pertinent. Et 
exceptis mediis dominicis post inceptionem hystoriarum, tune enim 
una sola a. dicitur in laudibus, Et excepto tempore paschali, tunc 
enim in sabbati non dicitur nisi una sola a, super psalmos, 
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De modo exequendi seruttium feriale in secunda feria aduentus. 


ecunda feria in aduentu, Invitatorium a cantore quesitum est, can- 

tet aliquis de iit forma uice Rectoris ebdomadarij ; versus in 
superiori gradu incipiatur ad dispositionem rectoris, Cetera eciam 
omnia que ad generale officium rectoris pertinent idem rector per se 
uel per alium exequatur. Prima ant. a primo prime forme incipia- 
tur. Secunda autem a sibi opposito prime uel secunde forme, Et 
cetere per ordinem discurrunt, ita quod quinta incipiatur a primo 
clerico ijt forme ex parte chori, In laudibus proxima et iii* a, a pre- 
dictis duobus pueris incipiantur, Cetere in iit forma incipiantur ; 
ordine clericorum prius incepto continuato, cetera omnia que ad mat, 
rtinent ut in dominica expleantur, excepto quod in feria omnes ymni 
in superiori gradu incipiantur. Et preterea sacerdos in collectis 
dicendis locum nec habitum mutat, ad vesperas et ad mat. Preterea 
non incensatur altare in feriis ad mat, uel ad vesperas ad Benedictus 
et ad magnificat. Ad primam a, super psalmos a primo prime forme 
incipiatur ex parte chori; a. super Quicunque vult primus de ii? forma 
incipiatur.* Resp. ab aliquo prime forme dicatur, cetera omnia ut in 
precedenti dominica, nisi quod in hac feria ad omnes horas preces cum 
prostrationibus fiunt. Ad iii" a. super psalmosincipiat puer ebdoma- 
darius Responsorii et Resp. cantet, Cetera fiant ut in precedente 
dominica. Ad vi? eodem modo fiant omnia sicut ad iii™ et ad ix"; 
a, super psalmos incipiatur a primo clerico secunde forme, Resp. a sibi 
proximo cantetur. Cetera in aliis horis. Ad vesperas primam a, 
incipiat primus prime forme, secundam sibi oppositus de eadem forma. 
Cetere omnes in eadem forma per ordinem discurrant, Resp, cantet 
puer ebdomadarius responsorii; cetera fiunt ut superius ad mat, Ad 
contplet. a, super psalmos incipiat quidam de prima forma pro uolun- 


tate rectoris ebdomadarii. Cetera ut in dominica, nisi quod hic fiunt 
preces. 


Adaptatio eiusdem in aliis feriis per annum. 


Mo et ordo seruitii huius ferie singulis feriis per annum seruetur 

quando de temporale agitur. Excepto quod extra aduentum 
et xl“ puer ebdomadarius responsorii, non tenetur interesse tercie nec 
ceteris horis diei sequentibus et preterquam in xl* quia tunc ad ix™ a. 
super psalmos a puero ebdomadario incipitur et Resp, ab eodem can- 
tatur. Ad vesperas etiam in alio tempore quam in aduentu et in xI* in 
feriis non dicitur Resp. Preterea in paschali tempore ad vesperas et 
ad mat. non dicitur nisi una sola a. super psalmos, nec eciam in laud. 
neque preces fiunt cum prostrationibus, Preterea in xl? omnes hore 
diei ante missam dicuntur ; post missam uero sine interuallo placebo 
et vespere diei. Deinde vespere de sancta maria. Post prandium 
autem pulsata collatione dicuntur virgilie mortuorum. Deinde 


legitur in collatione habitu non mutato, postea sequatur completo- 
rium. 


* Incipiatur, read incipiat. 
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Modus exequendi officium in die nat. domini. 

n die nat. domini ad primas vesperas primam a. super psalmos inci- 
I piat excellentior persona post illum qui exequitar officium illius 
diei. Secunda ab excellentiore alterius partis chori incipiatur, et ita 
discurrant singule personarum dignitate. Capitulum episcopus in capa 
serica dicat loco non mutato. Resp. cantor et alie persone due cantent, 
pro dispositione ipsius cantoris, in cappis sericis, dum canitur versus, 
duo pueri qui seruiunt de turribulis duas capas de serico deferant prin- 
cipali sacerdoti, quarum alteram alteri sacerdoti pro uoluntate sua 
transmittatad turificandum ; versiculam dicant duo pueri in super- 
pelliciis ; a, super magnificat excellentior persona ex parte chori inci- 
piat. Et si episcopus fnerit presens cantor ipsam a. ei iniungat. 


De modo thurificandi altare. 


p™ inchoationem a. procedat officij executor cum alio sacerdote 

post illum excellentiore ad thurificandum altare cum duobus 
thurribulis: de quorum uno ministrabit puer ebdomadarius, de reliquo 
uero alius pro dispositione sacristarum. Si episcopus fuerit presens 
secundarius sacerdos cum capitulo episcopi procedant [sic] ad _turifi- 
cand, cetera altera. Excellentior uero in partem orientalem. Secun- 
darius eat in partem occidentalem. Quibus thurificatis ambo conue- 
niant ad ostium presbiteri, ex parte australi, et sic intrent et thurificent 
episcopum in sede sua. Deinde inferior turificet superiorem, ante 
gradum chori. Siepiscopus non fuerit presens secundarius incenset 
superiorem in sede sacerdoti ebdomadarii [sic] constitute. Verum 
pueri chorum utrinque incensent. Ad collectam dicendam solus 
episcopus non locum mutet. Benedicamus a duobus de iit forma, in 
superpelliciis dicatur. Ad complet. a. super psalmos unus de superiore 
gradu incipiat ; versiculum dicat quidam puer loco nec habitu mutato. 
A. super Nunc dimittis incipiat vnus de excellentioribus pro dispositione 
rectoris. Ad mat. a. super psalmos eodem modo hine inde discurrant 
sicut ad primas vesperas, Singuli versiculi a duobus pueris in super- 
pelliciis dicantur ad gradum. Sex lect. in superpelliciis legantur. 
Septima octaua et ixt in cappis sericis. Singula Responsoria ad 
gradum dicantur, Lectores et cantores ad vesperas et ad mat. et ad 
inissam postquam legerint et cantauerint coram episcopo ad benedic- 
tionem se humilient. Sciendum autem quod in singulis nocturnis ad 
secundam et quintam et octauam lect, incensatur altare ab aliquo 
sacerdote in capa sericea ex utraque parte chori uicissim assumpto. 
Chorus quoque ab uno puero incensatur, Finito ultimo responsorio, 
et cantato euangelio Liber generationis, principalis sacerdos in capa 
serica, loco non mutato, incipiat Te Deum 1. ; postea cum suo secun- 
dario thure in ipsis thurribulis ab ipso principali sacerdote ante gradum 
chori in postico altare incenset modo predicto, Cetera tamen altaria 
non incensentur, Sciendum tamen quod quandocunque presens fuerit 
episcopus ab eo super thus a sacerdote uel diacono turribulis imponen- 
dum. Fiat benedictio loco non mutato; finito Te Deum J. statim 
cantetur prima missa. Missa finita principalis sacerdos versiculum 
dicat ante laudes ; a. super laudes in superiore gradu; discurrant per 
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ordinem in ceteris antiphonis ; prius inceptum et non completum capi- 
tulum, et cetera omnia que ad mat. pertinent, eo modo et ordine 
expleantur quo ad vesperas, excepto quod ad mat. non incensatur nisi 
principale altare, et preterea ultimum Benedicamus a duobus pueris in 
superpelliciis dicatur. Ad primam a. super psalmos in superiore 
gradu ; a. super psalmum Quitcungue uulé a secundo excellentiore a 
parte chori incipiatur. Responsorium Jhu xpe ab aliquo in secunda 
forma pro uoluntate secundari) rectoris dicatur, loco nec habitu mutato. 
Cetere que ad primam pertinent non mutantur. Ad iij" a. super 
psalmos in superiore gradu, Resp. in secunda forma, pro uoluntate 
rectoris. Idem modus in ceteris horis seruetur. Ad secundas vesperas 
prima a, super psalmos pro uoluntate cantoris ab aliquo canonico in 
superiore gradu incipiatur. Secunda simili modo ex opposito, et ita 
de ceteris. Resp. a tribus excellentioribus pro dispositione cantoris 
cantetur. Cetera omnia ut supra ad mat. et ad primas uesperas, finito 
primo Benedicamus, omnes diaconi ab altari sancti nicholai procession- 
aliter in Cappis sericis accensos cereos deferentes per medium chorum 
ad altare sancti stephani accedant; et ibi cantato responsorio, et 
finita memoria de sancto stephano iterum processionaliter aliquod 
resp. de sancta maria cantantes in chorum redeant, et ibi ita expectent 
quousque illius memorie oratio finiatur. Benedicamus a duobus 
diaconis dicatur. Ad completorium a. super psalmos a canonico de 
superiore gradu incipiatur. Cetera non mutantur. 


Adaptatio eiusdem festi in aliis festis dupplicibus per annum. 


imili modo expletur seruicium in aliis festis maioribus ix. lect. In 
S hiis, sc. epiphania, purificatione ; In festo sancte trinitatis. In 
assumptione et natiuitate beate marie. In festo reliquiarum. Et in 
festo omnium sanctorum. Seruatur ordo preposterus in ‘lectionibus 
legendis et responsoriis cantandis, quantum ad dignitatem lectorum et 
cantorum ; et octauum responsorium a quinque pueris in superpelliciis 
et amicibus capita uelatis, ceterosque accensos singulis deferentibus 
cantatur. Kt excepto quod in hiis festis dapplicibus non cantatur 
euangelium ad mat, nisi in epiphania. Preterea in nullo alio predic- 
torum festorum aliqua lectio legatur nisi in superpelliciis. 


( To be continued. ) 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION ‘IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from vol. xxx. p. 666.) 
EccLesia DE BETRISDEN. 


657. Compertum est. That the vicarage and the chapel of our 
Lady, within the said parish, is sore decayed. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that both had been 
properly 
VoL. XXXI.—January, 1847. D 
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658. Item. That Vincent Mundy withdraweth x.s. at the bequest 
of John Bisshepp, the which the said Vincent, executor, 
will not pay. 

[Vincent Mundy executor of John Bysshop appeared and 
acknowledged the legacy and paid it to the Churchwardens. | 


659. Item. That the Priors of Saint Gregory’s of Canterbury 
are by a laudable and long custom bound to find a vest- 
ment, called a Dominical vestment, to the said church, the 
which this prior will not perform. 


{The Prior of St. Gregory's appeared and denied that he was 
so bound, but said that if it could be proved that he was, he would 
submit. The Commissary assigned to the Churchwardens to 


prove, and afterwards they stated that they were in treaty with 
the Prior. ] 


EccLESIA DE FRITENDEN vel FRYTHENDEN. 


660. Compertum est. 'That the parson is not resident as he 
should be. 


[The rector resides on his other benefice. ] 


661. Item. The Churchyard is not closed from cattle. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the fence be- 
fore the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. | 


Ecc testa DE HAWKERST vel HAWKEHERST. 


662. Compertum est. That Henry Allard oweth unto the church 
of Hawkerst x.., bequeathed by William Irege. 


The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that Henry Alarde 
had been with them and settled the business. ] 


663. Item. That the parsonage is in decay, and the parson is 
not resident, and the houses be pull down. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the Rector had begun some 
repairs, and hired workmen to do all his work there, and that 
they believed it was his intention to keep constant residence. ] 


664. Item. That Thomas Donok oweth certain money to the 
church by the bequest of Thomas Acroch. 


Thomas Donok executor of Thomas a Croche appeared and 
said that the legacy was iiij.d, of which he had paid xls. He 
added that the lands of the testator had been sold to fulfil the 
purposes of his will and that the proceeds of the sale had not yet 
come to his hands; but that he would undertake to pay the re- 
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ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION. 85 


mainder by two equal portions at Easter and Michaelmas. The 
Commissary enjoined him to do so, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. 


Item. George Congherst and Robert Badcok owe unto the 
church for the sexton’s wages, and will pay nothing to the 
maintaining of the church. 


[George Congeherst appeared and said that all the time that 
he had been in the rectory of Hawkeherst, he had paid nothing 
to the sexton because he was not bound ; but acknowledged that 
he was indebted for two years and a half before he became fer- 
mour of the rectory amounting to the sum of xv.s., at the rate of 
vj.s. by the year, The Commissary enjoined him to pay that 
sum to the Churchwardens before Easter under pain of excom- 
munication. Robert Badcok appeared and acknowledged that 
he owed ij.s., and the Commissary enjoined him to pay it by the 
same time, under the same penalty, ] 


Item. The sexton keepeth company daily, nightly, and 
hourly in jeopardy of the church. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and stated that ever since the 
Archbishops visitation the sexton had done his duty properly, 
and they believed he would continue to do so.] 


Item. That William Mercer draweth suspiciously daily 
and nightly to one Walter Crothold’s wife; and it is a 
common fame that Crothold’s wife should give to Mercer’s 
wife a poison to drink it. And another time William 
Mercer would have put quicksilver in his wife’s ear when 
she was asleep. 


[William Mercer appeared and the Commissary objected to 
him all the articles in which he was concerned which he publicl 
denied; and prayed that he might be allow to clear himself of 
the same before the Lord Archbishop, which was granted. ] 


668. Item. One William Gray hath forsaken his wife. 


[The Churchwardens stated that William Gray had quitted 
the parish, and gone to another diocese. } 


Item. That one of the Churchwardens, called John Mercer 
the elder, hath given no account of his receipts of the church 
this xxx. years. 

[The Churchwardens stated that John Mercer the elder late 


Churchwarden, had given an account of all the years during 
which he had held the office. 


2 670. Item. That William Mercer hath a child by one of his 


father’s servants and is departed with child. 


[See before, No. 667.] 
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671. Item. That Robert Badcoke is a common brawler and a 
slanderer of his neighbours and a jangler in the church. 


[Robert Badcok appeared and denied the charge and the 
Commissary enjoined him to appear on the Wednesday after the 
Sunday in albis with two of his neighbours of that parish, to clear 
himself according to law ; on which day he appeared with George 
Congeherst and Thomas Pynde and having lawfully cleared 


* 


| himself was dismissed, ] q 
Hi 672. Item. That there [sic] a child born and laid in the back- 
it ms side of a garden the which was one Erly’s daughters and 
TH she is unpurified. 
i (The Churehwardens stated that Agnes Erlys had left the 
: parish, and they were informed, had quitted the diocese. | 
| 
: 673. Item. That the said William Mercer hath begotten v. or vi. 
| children unlawfully of single women. 


[See before, No. 667.] 


io al 674. Item. That George Congherst of Hawkerst hath received 
ane into his house ii. suspected women which have had children 
The and no husbands and maintaineth them to his slander and 
evil example of other persons. 


[George Congeherst appeared and denied the charge ; and the 
Bhi Commissary enjoined him to clear himself guinta manu, on the 

hit Wednesday next after the Sunday én albis. He claimed to be 
allowed to clear himself before the Archbishop ; which claim the 
Commissary granted. ] 


675. Item. That William Grey hath put his wife from him and : 
cannot tell where she is. : 


[This seems to be merely a repetition of No, 668, and is not 
noticed in the acta, | 


| Ecciesia DE SMERDEN vel SMARDEN. 

mM Fit 676. Compertum est. That there is a fawte between the church 
Lib and the chancel. 
| ; {On the 10th of March the Churchwardens appeared, and the 
ani Commissary enjoined them to repair the nave of the church and z 


‘ that if the Rector was bound to do any part of the repairs they 
ei): should give him notice when they began. And that the repairs 
ih i should be completed before St. John the Baptist’s day, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 
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677. Item. That they lack two processioners in. the said 
church. 


[The said Churchwardens were enjoined to provide two pro- 
‘cessionals for the church, before aster, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


678. Item. That the cattle destroyeth the churchyard. 


(The Churchwardens stated that the churchyard was kept 
clean and that cattle did not feed there. ] 


679. Item. That the church pale is fawty. 


[The Churchwardens were ordered to repair it before the 
Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication, ] 


680. Item. That Thomas Ponet keepeth not his church every 
holiday. 


[Thomas Poynett appeared and confessed that he did some- 
times absent himself from the church at the time of divine service. 
The Commissary enjoined him to keep the said church on Sun- 
days and holidays so long as he continued a parishioner, unless be 
had some reasonable excuse for absence, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


{CCLESIA DE SANDHIRStT vel SANDHERST, 


681. Compertumest. That the chancel is not sufficiently repaired, 
nor the parsonage also. 


[Sir William Galsey chaplain proctor of Master William 
Koyght the rector, and the Commissary enjoined him to repair 
the chancel and rectory before the Feast of the Assumption (an- 
less he should obtain a longer term from the Archbishop) under 
pain of excommunication. ] 


682. Jéem. ‘That the churchyard is not well kept. 


[The Churehwardens appeared, and were enjoined to oo 
and cleanse the churchyard before St. John the Baptist’s day, 
under pain of excommunication, | 


EccLEsIA DE BIDDENDEN vel BYDENDEN. 


683. Compertum est. That Margaret Goldwell, widow, bequeathed 
to highways in the said parish vi.s. viiid. 


[|The Churchwardens and executors appeared, The latter 
acknowledged the legacy and paid it.] 
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684. Item. The same executors towards the buying of a white 
sutte XX.s. 


[The executors also acknowledged this, and the Commissary 
enjoined them to pay before St. John the Baptist’s day under 
pain of excommunication. | 


685. Item. The executors of William Harryes for a chalice to 
be bought vi./. xiii.s. iiii.d. 


[The Churchwardens stated that the executor of William 
Harryes was so poor that he could not pay; and that they con- 
sidered the debt te.] 


686. Item. That one William Patenden willed xiii.l. vi.s. viii.d. 
to be delivered to the church aforesaid towards a sutte of 
copes, and to help to paint the rood-loft for the which cer- 
tain lands should be sold; the executors have sold it and 
have desired the feoffees to make an estate according to 
the said will to the buyer of the said lands, but William 
Watts and Stephen Philpott of Benyngden have denied to 
make a state and so the foresaid money shall be lost except 
more remedy. | 


[William Watts and Stephen Fylpotte, feoffees of William 
Patynden appeared ; and, in the presence of the Churchwardens, 
-said that they were ready to deliver an estate in those lands to 
the purchasers thereof, if for their exoneration the Churchwardens 
would bind themselves by a written obligation before the Arch- 
bishop in Chancery. The Commissary for certain causes re- 
mitted them to the common law. ] . 


687. Item. That Thomas Wilcok cometh seldom to divine ser- 
vice and his son disturbeth many in the church and other- 
where by facyng, bracyng, and chidyng. 


[The Churchwardens stated that Thomas Wylcok was dead. ] 


EccLesia DE PLUKELEY vel PLUKLEY. 


~ 688. —— est. That the parson is not resident as he 
should be. 


[“ Rector de Plukley licentiatur.” This is all that is said in 
the acta. 
689. tem. That the executors of Richard Mundy withold the 


residue of his so [sic] bequeathed in his testament and 
will not pay it. 


[ The Churchwardens ,and stated that the matter had 
been settled. appeared 8 e matter 
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690. Item. That Stephen Pirfeld chargeth his executors with 
certain lands of vi.s. viii.d. by year to find a lamp and keep 
yearly an obit of iii.s. iv.d. the which they do not, 


[The executors of Stephen Pyrfeld appeared and acknow- 
ledged the legacy, and the Commissary enjoined them to main- 
tain the lamp, and to keep the obit annually for the soul of the 
said Stephen on the anniversary day of his death, under pain of 
excommunication. | 


DE HEpcRON vel HEDCROUN. 
691. Compertum est. That the chancel is not covered suffi- 
ciently. 
[Master William Ketillesden the vicar ap and stated 
that the chancel had been sufficiently repaired. | 


4 
692, Item. That where M. Official gave a commandment that . i 
the churchyard should be enclosed, William Ougle [or . 
Ongle] of the parish aforesaid hath indicted Thomas : | 
Newenden and John a Briggs for amending of the same. 


_ [He appeared, and denied that he had indicted Thomas New- 
enden and John a Bregge on account of the enclosure of the 
churchyard and this he offered to swear &c. And the Com- 
missary enjoined him to obey the injunctions of the official or else 
to appear on the Tuesday after Corpus Christi day, to show cause 
to the contrary. | 


693. Item. There is a chantry in the same church which the 
founder mortified certain lands for the maintaining of the 
same to the value of xxv./. by yere, of the which chaunterys 
priest there by the founder’s will thereto sworn should be 
contented with xi. marks, and his mansion and the residue 
to the church aforesaid ; and the said chauntery priest re- 
ceiveth it, and keepeth it to his own use, and will deliver 
no money to the use of the church as the founder willeth. 


[Sir Thomas Haynes the chantry priest appeared; and also 
Master William Ketillesden the vicar to whom the Commissary 
granted a commission for the sequestration of the chantry, and 
appointed him to pay annually to the said Thomas, for bis salary, 
viii, and no more. The rest of the proceeds of the chantry to 
be disposed. of according to its foundation; and that he should 
every year deliver an account of receipts and expenditure. } 


EccLEsIA DE WESTWELL. 


694. Compertum est. That the Abbess of Mallyng hath with- 
olden by the space of xxviii. years certain Rome-pennies ; 
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that is to say, of Lechynden i.d., of Brekynden i.d., and of 
Lecton i.d. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary gave 
them notice to prosecute this compert before the Archbishop, be- 
cause it was out of the diocese. | 


695. Item. That Richard Bukler keepeth not his church as he 
ought to do. 


[He appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to keep his 
parish church on Sundays and holidays under pain of excom- 
munication, ] 

(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 


PROFESSOR LEE TO THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MAGAZINE ON 
THE SYRIAC VERSION OF THE EPISTLES OF ST. IGNATIUS. 


(Continued from vol. xxx. p. 685.) 


Leavinc however these considerations, I shall now, with your per- 
mission, proceed to lay before you a few considerations on the state 
of the Greek and other texts of the Ignatian Epistles now in use, and 
then on the Syriac version of these, as found in the work of Mr. 
Cureton. 

I am inclined to believe, then, that the longer edition of the Greek 
text is neither more nor less than a sort of commentary, or scholion, on 
the shorter ; and that the excesses of the shorter above the Syriac, are 

enerally to be viewed in the same light.* Not that I believe the 

yriac text to be immaculate, there being visible in it but too many 
proofs to the contrary. Still, 1 hold that the Syriac text gives us a 
much truer transcript of the mind of Ignatius, than any other that has 
hitherto come before the public. 

It has been remarked above, that the style of Ignatius is generally 
unpolished, abrupt, and bald: we shall see, as we proceed, that his 
interpolator has, in both the longer and shorter texts, laboured to 
remedy this. In other cases he has endeavoured to develope the mind 
of his author,—as scholiasts and commentators often do,—on questions 
and persons never perhaps dreamt of by him. And here we shall oc- 


* Le Clere.—* Qui sententiam suam iis, ampliore paraphrasi, intulit.” Dissert. 
Altera, § viii: And again, (§ x.) “Sant tamen loca in hisce clariora, et minus 
intricata; quod mirum videri non potest in paraphrasi,’que clarior esse solet quain 
ipsum fagoc, ad cujus dilucidationem facta est.” 
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sionally find indubitable marks of Arianism,* as also mention made of 
names which were perhaps unknown in the days of Ignatius. In some 
cases the sentiments of the holy martyr are written in entirely sew 
language, intended perhaps as a paraphrase, and to facilitate the 
labour of the reader.+ At first, all might have been harmless, 
and kept separate from the text; but in later times the desire to 
enhance the value of the copies, and to further the views of corrupt 
ecclesiastics, would not hesitate to carry out the whole to the length, 
and number, in which the dark ages possessed and put forth the 
forgeries bearing the name of this holy man. 

Let us now proceed to give some examples of all this. I shall not 
class them: this may be done at some future time, and the whole car- 
ried out much more at length than I shall now attempt, should it be 
thought worth while todo so, To begin, then, with the epistle to 
Polycarp, which stands first in the Syriac text. The Greek shorter 
text commences thus cov iv rdpacpiyny 
we wirpay axivynroy rod cov Tov 
x.t.. It will perhaps strike every reader of Greek, that the article 
rv is here placed rather inelegantly, and that the verb sjmepdd$agw is 
without an accusative, which seems to involve the text in some ob- 
scurity. Both these things are provided against in the longer text, 
thus: ripy iv cov yywpny, ydpacpivny we tri ritpay 
x. d., where may have for its comple- 
ment; which however would hardly have been done, in either case, 
except by some vile criticaster. The Syriac translator has read the 
article as it stands in the shorter text; and, supposing that some ob- 
jective case ought to be assigued to ixepdétatw, has supplied riv Sedy by 


Jnspl. Not that it is necessary to suppose he found this in his 


Greek text,—for he does not slavishly follow the Greek generally,— 
but because he supposed this to be what Ignatius intended, 

In the next place, both the Greek texts have rod rpoowrou cou roi dpw- 
pov, which is not found in the Syriac. And here, I think, the Syriac 
is right: thy spotless facet being a combination we could hardly have 
expected from Ignatius, and to which no parallel can perhaps be found 
in his genuine writings. 

The commencement of the Epistle to the Romans supplies us with 
some similar instances. The shorter Greek stands thus: ‘Eaei 
evEdpevoc Oeg.§ The baldness of which must strike every one. The 


* Le Clerc has no doubt that the interpolator was an Arian, from the alteration . 
he makes in the inscription of this epistle ; viz., giving iy warpdg Kai 
kupiov Inoov Xpiorod, for iv OeAnpart Tov warpd¢ Kai Inood Xpiwrod 
Ov : which has, perhaps, too much probability on its side to admit of doubt. The 
Syriac here follows the shorter text. Le Clerc, Dissert. Alt. § xx. See his other 
instances, ib. Both Usher and Pearson are here with Le Clere. 

t To the same effect Le Clerc: “Sunt tamen nonnulla additamenta, que sunt 
elegantiora, aut certé minus dura, in longioribus epistolis,” Ib. § v., which goes to 
prove to some extent the remark offered above, p. 677, note. 

_ | We find once in Clem, Rom. rijv dpwpor...dfiv, as Mr. Jacobson has shown 
in his Index verborum, but there the use is metaphorical, (p. 124.) 

§ “ Procal dubio male,” (Smith, apud Jacobson, p, 346,) which I greatly doubt, 

The Syriac must have had éei, or some such word, - 
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longer text gives, 'Erevtdpevoc rg Seq, certainly a much more sweetly 
flowing sentence. The Syriac however gives us a translation of the 
former, though not a very literal one: which runs thus:—* From 
former (time) i. e., Long ago, I have prayed to God.” 

In the next place, the 4&:69ea of the short text is altered by one of 
the MSS. of the longer into dto@iara: while the Syriac supports 4t.d0ea 
in the words Jn) cas “worthy of God :” and which, I think, is 
the true reading. The short edition adds, &¢ xai ; which 
strikes me as a gloss on the "Brei eb§dpevoc preceding, and seems 
to be, as now standing in this text, a mere tautology. Both the 
Latin texts, nevertheless, have it. The longer Greek has og cai, &c., 
a manifest alteration of u¢; the interpolator probably imagining, that 
dc... rpéowma...r\aketv, a8 supplied from the preceding context, would give 
an awkward sense: he wrote down, therefore, otc, which was quite 
unnecessary ; as every one must see, that a construction according to 
the sense, rather than according to the vocables preceding, was in- 
tended. It is the emendation of a criticaster, therefore, and has 
been given asa gloss. ‘he Syriac has neither; and, 1 think, rightly: 
the place otherwise savouring of the verbiage to which Ignatius was 
a stranger. 

We have again, in the outset of the Epistle to the Ephesians, similar 
emendations, e. g., the shorter Greek has iv Oey, &e., 
which, as it is inconveniently distant from the verb following in the 
first person singular (sc. dvyn6H), has been altered into ’Amedebauny 
by the interpolator: a thing which is quite unnecessary, and would 
have been equally so had no such verb followed at all. The Syriac 
translator however follows the participial form, and, no doubt, had 
it in his copy. Thesame is true of the Latin. Again, the short text 
has here Td cov dvopa, d while the long has 
rd Syopa,d It might be difficult to imagine what 
Ignatius could have meant by a much desired name (rodrvT6Onroy byopa), 
supposing him to have written this. A plain man, such as Ignatius 
evidently was, and one who did not usually throw away his words, 
would perhaps have been much puzzled had he been asked to give, in 
other language, the idea intended to be conveyed by this. The Syriac 
gives the reading of the short text, and, as it strikes me, the only one 
likely to have come from Ignatius ; he has, moreover, gone out of his 
way to do this, by giving us an unusual Syriac compound, exactly cor- 
with the Greek 

ur short text has another peculiar reading here, in gov dvopa: thy 
name as applied to the Ephesians generally, disagreeing with the im- 
mediately following 4 xiernce. Now, I can imagine Ignatius saying in 
the warmth of his heart even “ Zhy much beloved name, which ye have 
obtained,”’ although not quite in accordance with the grammatical re- 
quirements of the Greek language, yet not at variance with the usage of 
Seripture. The interpolator has met this, both by giving the plural 
form of the pronoun (ipéy), and placing it in a far more eligible situa- 
tion in the context, bv rd Svopa: Which, 
it must be confessed, is a great improvement on the text of the Martyr. 
The Syriac has “ your name,’ not perhaps as an exact translation of 
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his text, but to give what he deemed to be its real force in the Syriac, 
and occupying the place which cov does in the shorter Greek. Usher's 
Latin version, moreover, is here in accordance with the shorter Greek 
in each of these particulars; the Vulgate, with the longer. 1 am in- 
duced to believe, therefore, that the shorter Greek text gives, not- 
withstanding its irregularities, the genuine text of Ignatius. 

The place, gion duwaig, here, has certainly received a gloss from the 
Syrian thus: “in nature dy” or in, “a will pure and just.” Where, 
not understanding what was meant by this rather singular diction, he 


has added Layo by the will, as an interpretation of laeam by nature; 
and }aa910 and just, of lala, which means just also. The “pure” of 


Mr. Cureton here, does not exactly render that term, It may be re- 
marked by the way, that the use of the participles, suspending the 
sense to an unusual extent, and, after all, leaving it unfinished, may 
be taken as no doubtful mark of the obscure, and not very greatly 
polished, style of Ignatius. One would hardly expect, after this, to 
find him sweetly rounding and sloping his periods in any case.* 

Let us now return to the Epistle to Polycarp. In chap. i. we have, 
ae ty [O00] évdidvom, The word seems to have 
been inserted on the authority of “ uterque vetus interpres, in gratia 
Dei.”’ (Ed. Le Clere, p. vet) Neither of the Greek texts, however, 
has it, nor has the Syriac. It is, besides, unnecessary to the place, 
and the style of Ignatius is better preserved without it. It is therefore 
a mere gloss in the old Latin translators. Again, for the Greek 
mavrag mapakadsiv iva owfwvrat, the Syriac bas, “ pray for all men that 
they may be saved.” I make no account of the word men here: the 
translator might have thought it necessary. The Latin of Usher 
(ib. p. 136 has, “deprecari ué salventer ;” the Vulgate, “ rogare 
omnes ut salventur;” each, no doubt, from the present Greek. But 
how are we to account for the Syriac “pray for” ? My opinion is, 


that this is owing to the carelessness of some copyist, who wrote 


for, here, instead of .S0, a sort of mistake very easily and very often 
made by copyists. The Syriac is therefore faulty. 

We have, in the next place, rara With which the 
Latin Vulgate agrees ; and in the longer text, card dnefMaay, and to this 
the Latin of Usher gives its support, in “ secundum consuetudinem 
Dei:” while the Syriac has, “according to the will ( }40>,) of 
God.” I think there can be little doubt here, that opo%«ay is a mere 
various reading for BonPeuar, and that it originated with some careless 
copyist. It is both unusual with Ignatius, and unsuitable to his 


*“Totam hanc Sectionem mutilam et hiuleam esse bene animadverterunt 


Vossius, Smithus, et Marklandus.” Jacobson, p. 260. Tastes may differ on such 
questions certainly. I am disposed to believe that this text is genuine; and for the 
very reasons, that these great men believed it was not. 
t ’Ev xdapir: “ Smithus, contra auctoritatem MSti, cot.” Jacobson, p. 428, 
_ which is not very clear. 
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subject.* Nor can it be said to be a gloss upon Boar, as it leaves 
the text more obscure than it found it, and less consistent with the 
usage of our martyr. The shorter text has here, therefore, the 
better reading, and probably the genuine one. The Syrian, however, 


reads “will” (las>,, Gr. nna), where he appears to have been 


anxious to give nothing beyond a good theological sense, as indeed 
it is his general practice. 

We have in the next place (ib.), vécoug Baorate, we rédetog 
to which the longer adds, kui Tavtwr. yap, Pnsi, 
rac doSeveiag brake, wai rac vécovg Usher's note here 
is, “ Desunt in Greco Medico codice, Latino nostro interprete et 
in Damasceno.’"’ The same is true of the Syriac. Indeed the very 
face of the passage is sufficient to show, that it is a scholion and no- 
thing else. Leaving this out, moreover, the text assumes the true 
Ignatian character of shortness and force: “ Bear the infirmities of 
all men like a perfect combatant: for, where there is much labour, 
much also is the gain.” 

The next chapter (ii.) presents us with additions of a similar cha- 
racter. I think it unnecessary to offer any remark on 7p¢éryre in the 
shorter, for zpgéryr, in the longer text. The first variety we have 
then worth noticing, is in dxépavog we mepeorepd. The ad- 
ditions to the longer text are, and the article Usher's note 
has, “Codex Medicerus: yivov w¢ (the shorter text, 
6 iy cai dxipatog woti mepiorepd,” &e. The Latin versions 
omit tieati; of the article they can say nothing. Antiochus too, as 
quoted by Usher, omits eioaci. In other respects, his testimony is 
worthless. It must be evident, I think, then, that eieaci is a mere gloss, 
and that the article has been added, in order to answer to the article 
in 6 6g, preceding : where however it was necessary, but is not so 
in the latter case. The Syriac has the reading of the shorter text, 
with this addition : “as to those things which are requisite,” which 
is evidently a gloss: it being opposed by every authority, and unne- 
cessary to the place. Our Syriac has here, therefore, been tampered 
with. 

In the same chapter we have the addition given here in the bracket : 
rodro [ix cai owparog el) cai rvevparicdc: where the 
addition is a mere scholion; the text out of the bracket exhibits the 
shorter edition, with the verb ef, which the scholiast has transposed. 
Neither the Latin of Usher, nor the Syriac version, has this addition, 
but it is found in the Vulgate. Again, ib., we have iva ra gawopevd 
cov tig mpbawroy Kodaxevyc: which, it must be confessed, is not without 
its obscurity. This no doubt the interpolator felt, and so endea- 
voured to elucidate, by giving ¢ravopSeeye for the last word. It ma 
be doubted, however, whether he supplied the sense of Ignatius by 
this. I think he failed. All that Ignatius intended apparently was, 
that Polyearp should exhibit a d/and disposition in his daily conver- 


* It occurs once in the Epistle to the Magnesians (ch. vi.), where, in all proba- 


bility, the whole chapter is an interpolation ; as, indeed, the rule Jaid down by 
Usher, and quoted above, requires. 
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sation: and so the Syriac translator has uederstood him. “ Sicut 
noster,” says Usher, “ ut manifesta in tuam faciem blaudiaris ; Quo- 
modo apparet legisse et Antiochum. Sed priorem lectionem Damas- 
cenus et vetus vulgatus interpres est secutus.” It must be evident, 
therefore, that this reading (é7avop3wcyc) is a mere gloss, given for the 
purpose of overcoming a slight obscurity in the text of Ignatius. 

The same chapter presents us with another similar emendation, 
in 6 eaipde drraurei ot Gorep yap dvepog Kai we 
Ayivec cig cwrypiay® Kai cor mpde Td 
mepirvyeiy Geov: while the shorter text has, oe, we 
cubepvijra dvipoug, cai we yepatopevog Aipéva, tig Td Where 
it must be evident, that the first cannot be a various reading of the 
second. That is impossible. It is a re-wording of the whole pas- 
sage ; not giving exactly the same sense, but another in some respects 
like it. If, then, we suppose this longer text formed upon the shorter 
as a scholion, we shall, perhaps, suppose what was the fact. The 
Syriac agrees well with the shorter text, and was, no doubt, translated 
from it, before the longer had become current. 

It will be unnecessary, perhaps, now to follow out this minute sort 
of inquiry any further. 1 shall, therefore, notice a few instances in 
which the discrepancies between all our texts (i. e., Greek and Syriac) 
are still larger ; and, if 1 can show that these are nothing more than 
what might have been expected under the supposition made above, I 
shall perhaps have done enough on this head. I will first touch 
upon a place noticed by Mr. Cureton, occurring in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, (ch. x.) Mr. Cureton gives it thus (p. 90) :— 


Shorter Edition. 

mpo¢ tac dpya¢ moaeic, 
rac 
ipeig mode tag Brac- 
wvpeig Tag mpocevyde, 
mode Thy Mpaio 
Ty miora, mpdc Td 


Longer Edition. 

dytiratare mode 
ebyag. mravwpivwv, orheere 
dpeic ty TH wiore rd 
dypiov )90¢ Td dpyidoy by 


It will be seen in a moment, that the longer edition here does not 
exhibit various readings generally of the shorter one. This is quite 
out of the question: but, if we take the longer as a paraphrase on the 
shorter, all will appear natural and easy, It should be observed, too, 
that there is an omission in the longer text; and, to make it corre- 
spond with the shorter, we must write it thus: yiveoOe mpd¢ rac dpyag abray 
ipeic rpaeic, mode Tag peyaroppnpocbvac &e. This 
will make them equal in matter. The omission might easily have 
originated in the carelessness of the copyist. So far the variety is 
not great: when, however, we come to, avrirdfare rag BAacpnpiag 
tag tereveig ebydc, put for mpd¢ rag Braognpiag rac 
Tposevxdc,—-ati unfinished sentence, a thing by no means uncommon 
with Ignatius,—we clearly have a paraphrase, or comment, on his 
words. The same is true of the rest of these extracts. 

Come we now to the Syriac version of this place, which gives, in 
Mr. Cureton’s work (p. 14, 15), “ Against their harsh words be ye 
conciliatory in gentleness of mind and meekness. Against their blas- 
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phemies do ye pray, and against their error do ye arm yourselves 
with faith, and against their ferocity be ye peaceful and quiet; and 
be ye not astonished at them.” It is observable, that the omission just 
noticed in the Greek text is also made here in the Syriac, as it like- 
wise is in the Vulgate Latin, (Le Clere, p. 130.) Mr. Cureton thinks 
that “ their harsh words’’ answers to the Greek 
I rather think, that they are the translation of dpydc 
hard, or harsh words, applying rather to anger than to boasting or 
pompous profession. If this may be relied on, the omission just 
noticed must be a very ancient one. That it is an omission, the 
apparently superfluous terms in the Syriac seem to intimate: viz., 
“and (in) meekness,” which strike me as originally belonging to the 
omitted sentences noticed above; and which may, perhaps, be re- 


stored thus: ‘mood i. e., supposing 
QS5 |as33, left out by the ellipsis, The whole place would then be 


as follows: “ Against their harsh words be ye conciliatory in mind ; in 
meekness against their magniloquence.” This will account for the 


presence of — prefixed to 1Zoseed, and to which Mr. Cureton could 


- not, in his view of the place, assign its full power. It is true, it might 


be considered as in apposition with the preceding ZQaea50> ; but then, 
this would be to introduce a refinement of style unknown apparently 
to this translator, and I think to his times: the construction would, 
moreover, now be rather Arabic than Syriac. The terms, “ and quiet,”’ 


(Syr. <e e030) are evidently adscititious, and are the work of some 
copyist. In the next sentence, “and be ye not astonished at them,” 
we have evidently a false reading in the Syriac: viz., cogso922 lo 
for <aso222 flo, and be not likened, &c., answering to the Greek, 


orovddlovrec Considering then the Syriac 
thus emended, we shall have it as literally following the shorter Greek 
text here, as it does generally elsewhere. And, I think, no incon- 
siderable number of cases can be cited, in which it has also taken as 
its original the larger Greek edition. 

It will be seen moreover from this place, that the short, abrupt, 
and unfinished, style of Ignatius has been remedied as far as practical 
by his interpolator; and further, that the Syriac translator has exhi- 
bited Ignatius as nearly, both in sentiment and manner, as it is usual 
with translators of his very early day todo, But more on this presently. 

A few more remarks on this chapter (x.) shall suffice on this point. 
The Syriac commences with, “ Pray for all men.” The shorter Greek 
with, Kai trip rév Drov which 
both the larger text, and the old Latin versions, follow verbatim, except 
that Usher’s adds “Deum.” I cannot help thinking, nevertheless, 
that the «ai, o, and déiadtinrog,* of these texts are adscititious, and 


* Our reviewer laments the loss of this, which I cannot help thinking a gain, to 
the Syriac. 
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foreign to the manner, and unnecessary to the meaning, of Ignatius." 
In adiadeinrwg we have an attempt at emphasis; a thing quite foreign 
to Ignatius, and adding nothing to his meaning: while the particles. 
cai and gg, have been added perhaps for the mere purpose of polish- 
ing his style. The “ all men” of the Syriac I conceive to be as literal 
a translation of the Greek ray dAwr dvSporwr, as we could have 
reasonably expected from its author. 


We have immediately following #) o¢rovdaZoyreg, as noticed above, 


abréy ry which strikes me as savouring 
of a gloss, and as intended to render a reason; a thing which 
could hardly have been expected from Ignatius in his circumstances, 
or in his short, pithy, and sententious style. The longer edition has 
it—among other irrelevant matter—thus abrode 
imeueig, which the Latin Vulgate follows literally. Neither the Syriac 
nor Usher’s Latin has it. The Syriac then gives, “ Let us then be 
imitators of the Lord,” for the Greek, pimnrai cupiov crovdatwpey 
slvat: which comes most naturally after, “ Be not likened to them,’’ as 
restored above. The Syriac adds, “in gentleness;’ which is no 
doubt a gloss, as it unnecessarily loads the context, and has no parallel 
in any of the other texts. 

We have seen, then, that our shorter text favours us now and then 
with a gloss; I say, a gloss, because the character of these additions 
determines them to be such. When we come to the longer, we have not 
only these same glosses,—occasionally improved indeed in their dic- 
tion,—but we have also a comment upon the text of Ignatius of greater 
or less length. Let us see how this appears in the place before us, 
(ch. x. Ep. ad Eph.) Immediately, then, after the first member, 
ending with “worthy of God,” (iva @cov rixwo,) we have, “ Num 
enim qui cadit, non resurgit? aut qui avertit se, non convertitur ? 
(Jer. viii. 4;) which every one must see is a gloss. We then have a 
passage of Ignatius, “‘ Permittite igitur eis, & vobis erudire.”’ Then 
comes another gloss, ‘“‘ Estote ergo ministri Dei, et os Christi, Dicit 
euim Dominus; Si eduxeritis preciosum a vili, quasi os meum eritis,” 
(Jer. xv. 19.) These passages appear to have been added, both to 
give a reason for the sentiment delivered in the words of the scholiast, 
and then to confirm the whole by a citation from Scripture. We 
then have the place just noticed, rag dpyde, x. r. ., given at 
length, without any break. Then comes a long explanatory and con- 
firmatory comment: “ Beati enim mites (Matt. v. 5): et Moses 
mitis super omnes homines (Num. xii. 3); et David admodum man- 
suetus,” (1 Sam. xxiv.) “Quare admonet Paulus inquiens: Servum 
Domini non oportet litigare : sed mansuetum esse ad omnes, et docibilem, 
patientem, cum modestia corripientem eos qui resistunt (1 Tim, ii. 24, 25.) 
Non enitentes ut ulciscamini vos de iis qui vos ledunt. Si reddidi 
enim, inquit, retribuentibus mihi mala,” (Ps, vii. 5.) “ Efficiamus eos 
nobis fratres” (as noticed above); “per benignitatem. Dicite autem 
odio persequentibus vos, Fratres nostri estis ; ut nomen Domini glori- 


* So Le Clerc, (on the shorter and longer texts of the Ep, ad Ephes. § 20, Dis- 


sert. Alt. § 20.) “Qui non vidit esse Paraphrasim pauciorum verborum, vereor ut 
multim possit in ejusmodi rebus videre,’ 
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ficetur.” Then comes another passage of Ignatius, which is followed 
again, in like manner, by a running comment, and so on to the end 
of the chapter ; which, of course, terminates as before with a comment, 
a considerable part of which appears also in the shorter text—viz., 
“ Ut non herba aliqua diaboli in vobis inveniatur; sed in omni puri- 
tate et temperantia maneatis, in Jesus Christo, carnaliter et spiritu- 


-aliter.’ The longer text has, “ Si quis defraudetur, si quis spernatur 


propter nomen Domini, hic veré est Christi, Videte ne Diaboli herba 
in vobis inveniatur: est enim amara et salsa. Vigilate et estote pru- 
dentes,” (1 Pet. iv. 7,) “in Christo Jesu.” And here again it is ob- 
vious, that the longer text gives no various reading of the shorter one. 
It must also be obvious, that this reasoning and confirmatory mode 
of writing, is both unsuitable to the circumstances of Ignatius, and 
unlike his genuine style. The consideration, too, that the text of 
Ignatius is thus given in parcels, and is then followed by continuous 
comments, either more or less lengthy, seems to me sufficiently to prove, 
that the difference, between the longer and shorter texts, consists solely 
in the quantity of gloss or comment so added. In some instances, in- 
deed, whole chapters are added, which I conceive evinces nothing 
beyond a following out of the system of commenting, which might 
have been set on foot at a very early day. 

It would be curious, in this respect, to run through the various 
texts of the Epistle to Polycarp, where the shorter Greek is found 
now and then to insert a short gloss; the longer, to do this more 
frequently and amply ; while both add to it very nearly two whole 
chapters (vii. viii.), the contents generally of which are sufficient to 
condemn them, as already remarked. The same is the case with the 
Epistle to the Romans; and, indeed, with all the others, as may be 
very easily shown. 

It will, perhaps, now be worth while to examine more particularly 
the citations made by Theodoret, especially as he is the only writer 
of antiquity, if we except Eusebius, who has quoted Ignatius at any 
length. One place has been noted above (p. 681, Note, Ep. ad Eph. 
ce, xviii.), in which the varieties are too great to be mere errors of the 
copyists. It is evident enough I think there that Theodoret did not 
cite the shorter Greek as we now have it. In other cases, the passage 
cited has suffered interpolation : and if so, Theodoret must have had 
before him an interpolated text. 

We have again a passage from the Epistle to the Smyrneans, (ch. i. 
Theodoret says, to the Romans, by a lapse of memory perhaps,) where 
there is the following variety. In Theodoret: vidv cod ward Océrnra 
cai yeyevynpivoy ix The shorter Greek has, 
however, (omitting the previous transposition of dAnd¢,) vidy Oxoid 
card cai yeyevynpivoy wapBivov. Now, the 
argument of Thecdoret requires the reading «ara @e6rnra. The shorter 
Greek has, therefore, an Arian corruption here. The text of Theo- 
doret was, in all probability, genuine in this place. 

The varieties in the next quotation from this Epistle (ch. v.) are 
but small; from which it is evident, nevertheless, that Theodoret 
possessed the better copy. The next quotation (iv., I follow the order 
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of Pearson) shows, that a large interpolation exists in the shorter 
Greek text, viz., Onpiwr, perakd Ocov, which is evidently a gloss. 
I omit the smaller varieties as unimportant. Then follows in Pear- 
son the passage noted above, (p. 37, Ed. Le Clere,) without so much 
as one remark from him! 

The next place we have is this: (Eph. xx.) “Ere oi war’ dvdpa nowy 
mavreg ivy ry dvdparog ovvipxecOe iv pug cai ty ivi 
ward ix yivouvg Aabid, rp vig rov dvSpwov, cai vigi rod Oeod. 
We have here a large addition even to the shorter Greek text, viz., 
from jug to évi following. I pass over the smaller varieties. What 
are we to think of this? Pearson has not so much as noticed it! 
Then, again, if we compare this with the longer Greek, and Usher's 
Latin text, our difficulties become still greater. The Syriac epistle has 
not a word of it. If, then, we hold that the shorter Greek is genuine, 
we are compelled to allow, that Theodoret’s copy was an interpo- 
lated one. My own impression is, that this whole chapter is an inter- 
polation, and nothing else. 

Pearson’s next quotation is: El¢ (arpd¢g tore cai rvevparindg, 
yevenroc ayevynrog, ty dvSpwrw Oedc, iy Oavary adn wai ix Mapiag 
kai ix waOnrdc, cai Xpiordg 6 Kiptog 
The first varieties occurring in the shorter Greek text, which are not 
small, are, yevynric cai dyévyyroc, ty capki ty 
ddn?vgj. A few trifling varieties then follow, and the whole closes 
with the addition of "Incot¢g Xpeord¢ 6 Kiprog which no one will say 
is ineonsiderable. All that Pearson has said here is, “ Et he tres 
sententiz in eadem ad Ephesios Epistola adhuc reperiuntur.” Was 
this, I ask, all that could have been expected from a good critic >— 
None of this is found in the Syriac epistle, as noticed by Mr. Cureton. 
But in the extracts (pp. 50, 51) it is thus given from Timotheus of 
Alexandria: “ For there is one Physician, carnal and spiritual, made 
and not made (yevnrdc cai ayévnrog), God in man, true life in death, 
from Mary and from God, first passible and then impassible, Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” See Mr. Cureton’s Notes, p. 105. The longer 
Greek text is evidently a comment on all this, and nothing else, There 
can be no doubt, here as before, that if we allow the shorter Greek to 
be correct, Theodoret’s copy must have been an interpolated one. I 
say also, as before, I believe the whole to be an interpolation. Pear- 
son's next four quotations contain no variety worth remarking. 


(To be concluded.) 


LETTERS OF SAINT BERNARD. 


Sir,—The accompanying translation of some letters of St, Bernard, 
which I send to you for publication, should you think fit, in the 
British Magazine, was executed in the following circumstances. 

You will remember that about two years ago a design was made 
known to the world of publishing a Life and a complete Translation of 
the writings of Saint Bernard. The editors of the work were to be Mr, 
Frederick Oakeley, and Mr. Brewer of King’s College. The trans- 
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lation was to be performed by various persons; among whom I was 
requested to undertake that portion of the letters of St. Bernard which 
I now send you done into English. 

I consented to take this part in the work, thereby implying approval 
of the whole undertaking, on the following grounds :— 

Although unacquainted with the writings of St. Bernard, and having 
but a very imperfect knowledge of ecclesiastical history and theology, 
I could not of course be ignorant that there must be many things in 
those writings contrary to the sense of the church of England, and 
much of doubtful authenticity in, at least, the Romish biographies of 
the Saint, But it appeared to me that whatever weight should be 
allowed to these considerations on the one side, there was more than 
enough on the other to justify and to recommend such a publication. 

1. St. Bernard is by universal consent reckoned among the great 
Saints of the Christian Church; and although I cannot think it right 
to infer, from the recognition of such a character in any man, that there- 
fore all his actions are beyond human criticism and censure, and are 
in fact the direct expression of the will of the Almighty, as appears to 
be held by some recent writers—(see, for instance, the manner in 
which the question of St Bernard’s conduct in the disputed election 
to the Papal throne in his time is dealt with in the life of St. Stephen 
Harding, among the Lives of the English Saints)—still it appears 
obviously to follow from it that a complete exhibition of his life and 
writings must be beneficial upon the whole to the cause of religion. 

2. Though I was not myself acquainted with those writings, it 
appeared that some of them—as, for example, the Sermons on the 
Canticles—were on all hands admitted to possess, as devotional works, 
a very high degree of excellence. 

3. Even setting aside directly religious questions, I considered that, 
simply as an historical contribution to English literature, the proposed 
work would be useful and important. St. Bernard is a very great 
historical character. A most unexceptionable authority, (the present 
Dean of Durham, in the article “ Athanasius” in the Biographical 
Dictionary published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge,) has said that St. Bernard exercised a more powerful influence 
over the Christian chureh than any man who ever lived—not even 
excepting the illustrious subject of the article referred to. 

4. Whatever opinions might be entertained about the extreme views 
of one of the editors—opinions which subsequent events have cer- 
tainly justified—it appeared to me that such a circumstance, if it had 
any weight, was sufficiently counterbalanced by the unquestioned 
orthodoxy of the views of his colleague. 

On these grounds, I felt little hesitation in contributing to the in- 
tended work. The acquaintance, however, which I formed in con- 
sequence with the works of St. Bernard, has not extended beyond a 
certain number of the letters, besides those of which 1 now offer you a 
translation. If the reasons in support of the undertaking which I have 
above given were of sufficient weight, it seemed that they were of so 
general a nature that they could not be affected by any considerations 
drawn from particular parts or passages of St. Bernard’s works; and 
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that, therefore, an examination of those works for such a purpose (for 
which, indeed, I had not leisure) was not requisite. 

Of the letters which I read, those here translated seem to present a 
tolerably sufficient specimen, though it is probable that from the whole 
collection many more interesting ones might be gathered, I do not 
think it would be suitable for me to attempt any general examination 
or criticism of the merits of those which I now present to you. Many 
of their excellences are obvious. No one could fail toremark in them 
a degree of spiritual fervour, and a realization of the Divine presence 
in the habitual thoughts, and the daily life, such as very few men can 
have attained unto. I would also point out the overflowing love and 
benevolence towards man which is displayed in them, of which one of 
the less essential features is a degree of courteousness in every one of 
the writer’s expressions, which, as far as I can judge, has never been 
surpassed, As regards questions of doctrine, on which I am unable 
to pronounce with any confidence, it does not seem to me that, with 
a few exceptions, these letters contain anything to remind us of the 
corruptions of the age of St. Bernard, or which would be held objection- 
able by English churchmen. There are one or two incidental allu- 
sions to the worship of the Virgin. ‘The view taken in the 98th letter 
of the state of the souls of righteous men departed under the Mosaic 
dispensation, is, if 1 am not mistaken, erroneous only so far as it pro- 
nounces positively on a point which we have no authority so to decide 
in one way or another. And there is one passage, the sixth sectidn 
of the 87th letter, which may appear to furnish a remarkable tes- 


timony against that relentless opinion which is insinuated, though 


hot explicitly taught, in some modern writings,—that no forgiveness 
is promised to grievous sins after baptism. 

With respect to questions of practice, it does not seem to me that, 
assuming the rules and principles of the monastic discipline, there is 
anything here that is not deserving of great commendation. 

But this brings me to the further remarks which I have to offer. 
Although I do not feel able or entitled to pass any general judgment 
on the works, or on the character of St. Bernard, it is necessary that 
I should advert to those points suggested in these letters, on which I 
do not wish to be understood as concurring with the writer. 

Of these by far the most obvious is that which is the subject of 
nearly the whole of the letters—viz., the purely ascetic or monastic 
life. Now, Ido not feel able to deny, looking entirely to the text of 
Scripture, that a life of celibacy, religious reiirement,* and asceticism, 
is, abstractedly speaking, one of higher sanctity than any other. But 
besides that it seems to me that it must ever be a question of the 
greatest difficulty and delicacy to determine what individuals are in 
themselves fitted for such a life, while to all others it is not only inex- 
pedient but wrong—besides that even among those few individuals 
the majority, probably the great majority, must be so situated that the 


* Rather, however, in the monastic than in the eremitic sense. See Mr. New- 
man’s Sermon on the Good Part of Mary, vol. iii, p. 350, 4th edition, with the note 
near the end, I quote this sermon as setting forth the opinion generally, not as 
wishing to be understood to concur in every sentiment expressed in it. 
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adoption of such a life would be a clear violation of their social duties 
towards man, and therefore of their duty to God—I cannot omit to 
make a special protest against the opinion so prominently indicated in 
these letters, as I imagine it is, more or less, in all the writings of the 
thorough supporters of monasticism—viz., that not only the ascetic life 
is in itself the holier one, but that it alone is, properly speaking, a reli- 
gious life, and more than that, that it is one meritorious in the sight of 
God, in that sense of merit which is heterodox according to our Church. 
Such, at least, appears to be the meaning of Mr. Newman at the end of 
his impressive sermon, ‘ The Apostolical Christian,” (Sermons on Sub- 
jects of the Day, p. 330,) in which, if I may venture on the office of 
critic, the flaw seems to be that he deduces from texts which fairly 
establish the superiority in degree of the life which he vindicates and 
recommends, the notion that it is in that life alone that the whole 
commands of Scripture can be really obeyed by any man. It is pre- 
sumed, however, that this view of the merit of asceticism is so directly 
contrary to the doctrines of our Church that no argument is needed to 
refute it. Nor do I wish to be understood as asserting that any such 
formal heterodoxy is distinctly or consciously taught in any writings 
of members of the church of England ; but that it is, at least, suggested 
by the tone and drift of many recent publications, can hardly, I think, 
be denied. And with regard to the use of the term “a religious life,”’ 
I am aware that it seems often to be used in a sort of technical sense, 
in which it is, in fact, synonymous with ascetic, (see, for instance, the 
use of the expression in the leading article, headed “ From a Corre- 
spondent,” about field sports, in the English Churchman of October 10, 
1844,) yet, besides that this is of itself a dangerous and misleading use 
of the word, the remarks which I have ventured to make are grounded, 
as I have said, more on the general spirit and tendency of writings, 
than on particular expressions in them. 
I must repeat that the opinion I have stated on the ascetic life 
refers entirely to the abstract view of it, and is therefore, I think, 
not to be met by allegations of individual cases, such as Hooker, who 
may very reasonably be considered to have attained as high a degree 
of saintliness as any more strict follower of that life: (albeit some per- 
sons seem to hold that to speak of a married saint is to use a contra- 
diction in terms ; see a passage in an article on Rites and Ceremonies, 
in the British Critic, about three years ago, which I cannot refer to 
more precisely, as | am obliged to quote from memory, as in some 
other passages in thisletter.) It is evident that such cases do not touch 
the general and theoretical view, which seems to me to be easily 
proved from Scripture. I do not wish to trespass on your pages by 
any long discussion on this subject, but I may just refer to the follow- 
ing texts, which have frequently been brought forward already in these 
controversies: Matt. xix. 12; Luke x. 42; 1 Cor. vii. 1,7, 8, 32--35, 
37,38; Rev. xiv. 4—besides, what is surely undeniable, that the highest 
degree of holiness attainable by man, must be found in the closest 
‘imitation of the life of our Blessed Lord, as shown to us in the New 
Testament ; a life which, upon the whole, if I may so speak reverently, 
must be said to have been an ascetic one, though one text (Matt. xi. 19) 
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may seem to have been graciously spoken as an encouragement to 
those who live the more ordinary life, (see Archdeacon Manning’s 
sermon on that text, vol. ii. p. 258.) On the other hand, besides that 
the scope of by far the greatest part of the New Testament, in parti- 
cular that of whole Epistles, such as those to Timothy and Titus—(see 
an article on the Relation of the Clergy to the People, in the Quarterly 
Review, No, CLII. p. 328)*—has evident reference to the domestic 
life, some more especially anti-ascetic texts, if I may so speak without 
being misunderstood, besides the one I have already referred to, may 
be pointed out: Rom. xiv. 6, 17; 1 Cor. vii. 2, 3, 5, 27; 1 Tim. iv. 
3, 4, 8; v. 14. It does-certainly appear strange that Mr. New- 
man, with these Epistles and passages before him, should say, (in the 
Sermon quoted, p. en that monks and nuns are the only persons who 
really exemplify the Christianity of the Bible. Still more strange is it 
that he should allege St. Peter, “ who was himself a married man,” as 
one of the models of the life to which he refers. 

I am well aware of the numberless controversies which have been, 
and may be raised on both sides, on the above texts. But I do not 
desire to enter further into them, as I have cnly wished to indicate 
the main grounds of the opinion which I am called upon to express in 
forwarding these letters, 

On particular points of the question, as raised in these letters, I 
would only notice, first, that they seem to me to illustrate strongly the 
trite observation that the very essence and sum of the objections to 
the monastic system, is in the compulsory and perpetual vow ; secondly, 
that against which I cannot refrain from an expression of the strongest 
reprobation, that which seems as directly and palpably against the 
precepts of Holy Scripture as any perversion of the truth that could be 
named—-namely, the recommendation, and, indeed, positive enforce- 
ment, of the separation of married persons, as a righteous, and in some 
cases an obligatory. course. It is, indeed, singular to observe, that one 
of the clearest of the passages of Scripture on this subject, “ Art thou 
bound to a wife? seek not to be loosed,” is twice quoted in the 
Letters (82, 2, and 86, 3) in a metaphorical sense, which it might be 
supposed the writer thought the only material one. 

In a literary point of view, these Letters seem to me to justify the 
epithet “ mellifluous,” by which St. Bernard has been designated. I 
should rather, however, characterize them as, occasionally, specimens 
ofa most abundant exuberance of thought and expression, sometimes, 
indeed, beyond what might seem to us naturally prompted by the oc- 
casion, even if we attempt to look at it with the feelings of the age of 
the writer; of which the 85th and the conclusion of the 87th Letter 
may appear to be singular instances, 

The undertaking of Messrs. Oakeley and Brewer having, from obvious 
reasons, been abandoned, I have thought that the same reasons which 
seemed to recommend the whole design, might make it expedient to 
publish these letters as a specimen of it; and I forward them for your 
consideration with that view. 


* I cannot, however, agree with all the opinions expressed in that very able essay. 
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I have only to add, that the edition which I have used is that of 
Mabillon, 4 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1839. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
One or THE Lay CONTRIBUTORS TO THE INTENDED > 


TRANSLATION oF St, BERNARD’s WoRKS. 
November, 1846. 


EPIST. LXXVI. 
TO THE ABBOT OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. PETER-OF-THE-MOUNTAIN. 


What should be done with a man, who, after a long abode in a religious house ac- 
cording to monastic habits, had returned tothe world and had married a second 
time. 


To the most reverend Father of the brotherhood of St. Peter-of- 
the-Mountain, brother Bernard sends his bounden love and service. 

Concerning the subject whereon thou hast thought thy humble 
brother worthy to be consulted, through the messenger whom thou hast 
sent, he offers the advice which seems to him the best, but without 
prejudice to the opinions of wiser men. Of which, not to weary thee 
with the mention of what thou already knowest, the sum is this, It 
is indeed perilous, and perhaps. unlawful, for a man to return to the 
world who has long had his conversation in the dwellings and in the 
habits of religion ; and for one who, his first wife yet living and con- 
senting, bravely persevered in continence, to entangle himself foolishly 
and disgracefully in a second marriage. Yet inasmuch as this mar- 
riage, whatever it was, was celebrated publicly, solemnly, according 
to custom, and without complaint or reproach, I think it not safe that 
he should dismiss his wife without her consent, unless he have the 
counsel or the command of the bishop, or at least some ecclesiastical and 
canonical authority. But since we believe that thou thyself art in no 
small degree answerable for this his great danger, (as having too long 
delayed to check him while importuning thee to sanction his purpose, 
whereby Satan took occasion to plunge him into these evils ;) in all 
charity we counsel and exhort thee that thou strive with thy whole 
power, and at whatever cost, to set free this unhappy man: namely, 
by persuading either the woman to release him of her own will, and 
to promise continence ; or the bishop to summon, and, as we believe 
may rightly be done, to separate them. 


EPIST, LXXVu.* 


TO SUGER, ABBOT OF 8T. DENYS. 


He praises Suger for having unexpectedly given up outward luxury and splendour, 
and betaken himself to the care of sober and religious discipline. He inveighs 
severely against an ecclesiastic who was devoted more to the Court than to the 
ministry of God. 

1. Glad tidings have been spread in our land, such as doubtless will 


* The 77th letter was omitted with the consent of the Editors in this translation, 
being in fact not so much a letter as a treatise: as which it is placed by Mabillon 
among the treatises in the second volume of his edition. 
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much help the good endeavours of all good men whom they may reach. 
For truly all who fear God, hearing what great things he hath done 
for thy soul,! rejoice with amazement at the mighty and sudden change 
wrought by the right hand of the Most High. Kverywhere thy soul 
is praised in the Lord; the meek hear and are glad; and even they 
wonder who know thee not, but hear only what thou wert, and what 
thou art; and glorify Godin thee? And hereby are increased both the 
joy and the wonder, that on receiving the heavenly counsel of salvation, 
immediately it was thy care to pour it forth again for thy brethren, thus 
fulfilling what is written, Let him that heareth say, Come;* and again, 
What I tell you in darkness, that speak ye in light ; and what ye hear in 
the ear, that preach ye upon the housetops.4 So a soldier strenuous in 
war—unay, rather, so a brave and pious general—if by chance his men 
are put to flight, and already falling under the enemy’s sword,—though 
he should see that he alone could escape, chooses rather to die with 
those, without whom it were a shame to live. So stands he in the 
battle, bravely fighting; and rushing hither and thither through the 
ranks among the bloody swords, to the utmost with voice and arm he 
terrifies the foe, and animates his own men. He anticipates the stroke, 
he assists the stricken; he despairs of the whole, but for each he is 
ready to die. But often, while he is striving to check gradually and 
retard the pursuers, while as he can he raises his fallen and recalls his 
fugitives, his valour will bring joyful and unexpected success to him, 
and to his enemies confusion. At length they rout those who had 
routed them, they conquer those who had well nigh crushed them : 
the peril of death is changed for the glad shouts of victory. 

2. But why do we compare so pious, so brave an act with worldly 
things, as if religion herself had no such examples? Was not Moses 
well assured upon God’s word, that if the people whom he led were 
to perish, not only he himself would not likewise perish, but he would 


' become a mighty nation? And yet with what love, what zeal, what 


bowels of compassion does he check them when they anger the Lord, 
and turn away his wrath? At length he offers up himself for the 
sinners, and says: Jf thou wilt forgive their sin—and if not, blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written. Faithful advocate, 
who, because he seeks not his own, obtains that easily which he does 
seek ; truly loving, who clings with firm affection to his people, as the 
head to the members, and if he cannot save them with himself, will 
brave the same danger with them. ‘Thus Jeremiah, bound inseparably 
in love and pity to his nation, though not to their rebellious spirit, left 
his own home and liberty to share their exile and their bondage. 
When the rest were banished, he might have remained in his country 
free; but he preferred being led away captive with his igo by 
whom, even in captivity, he knew that he should be needed. In a 
like spirit, surely, Paul wished to be accused even from Christ for his 
brethren ;° feeling in himself the truth of that saying, Love is strong as 
death: jealousy is cruel as the grave.’ Seest thou who it is whom thou 


1 Ps, Ixvi. 16. 2 Gal, i, 24. 
3 Rev. xxii. 17. 4 Matt. x. 27. 
§ Exod, xxxii. 31. 6 Rom, ix, 3, 


7 Cant. viii, 6. 
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followest? I add yet another, (whom I had almost omitted,) holy 
David, who, seeing and mourning over the destruction of the people, 
hastened between them and the angel, and prayed that the Lord’s 
hand might be rather-against him and against his father’s house. 

3. Who, then, called thee to this perfection? For me, I confess 
that, though I longed for it, I had no hope of hearing so great things of 
thee. For who could believe that by a sudden leap, as it were, thou 
wouldest rise to this lofty merit, these heights of virtue? But God 
forbid that we should measure his boundless mercies by our narrow 
faith and hope! He worketh what he will, in whom he will; he 
hasteneth our deeds, and easeth our burdens. For assuredly they 
were thy errors, not those of thy people, at which the zeal of the saints 
was offended ; at thy excesses, not theirs, were they indignant: the 
secret complaints of the brethren were against thy person, not thy house, 
Thou, in short, wert arraigned. Wert thou changed and reformed, 
slander would have no occasion left, the tumult would subside, clamours 
would cease. And what moved us was simply and wholly this: that 
appearance and pomp of thine in public, which was not customary, 
In a word, that luxury and splendour once laid aside, the indignation 
of all was easily to be appeased. Butthou hast not only removed the 
blame: thou hast earned praise. For what human action shall be 
praiseworthy, if this deserves not the highest admiration? But truly 
this is no human, but a divine work: this change, in a moment and 
suddenly, of such men. If in heaven there is great joy over one 
sinner that repenteth, how is it over a whole brotherhood ? how is it 
over this brotherhood ? 

4. For the place was one of ancient nobility and royal dignity ; 
used for kingly audiences and the state of Courts. There, without 
delay and fraud, were rendered unto Cesar the things that are Caesar's ; 
not so duly unto God the things that are God’s.!| We speak what 
we have heard, not seen: it is said that often the very cloister of 
the monastery was crowded with soldiers, busy with affairs, dis- 
cordant with strife ; open sometimes to women. Among such things 
what room for heavenly, for divine, for spiritual thoughts? In that 
same place now, men give the time to God, observe continence, 
watch over discipline, cultivate holy studies: for unbroken silence 
and repose from the din of the world compels to heavenly medi- 
tation. Moreover, the effort of continence, and rigour of discipline, 
are relieved by the sweetness of psalms and hymns; the austerity 
of the new life is tempered by shame for the past. And the fruit 
of a good conscience, which is now gathered by patient persever- 
ance, creates for future good also a desire, which shall not fail; and a 
hope, which maketh not ashamed.? ‘The fear of a judgment to come 
yields to the pious exercise of brotherly love; for love casteth out 
fear. Weariness and listlessness are dispelled by the variety of holy 
observances, Thus have we retraced these things to the praise and 
glory of God the author of all; yet not without praise to thee also, 
who in all hast been His minister. He could indeed have done them 


1 Matt. xxii. 20. 


21 John, iv. 18, 5 Rom, v. 5. 
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without thee; but He willed rather that thou shouldest share the 
work, in order also to share the glory. The Saviour rebuked those 
who made the house of prayer a den of thieves.!| Doubtless, then, 
shall he receive praise, who, on the contrary, has laboured to rescue 
that which is holy from the dogs, the pearls from the swine;? by 
whose toil the workshop of Vulcan has been dedicated to heavenly 
studies ; yea, God’s house has been restored to him, has been restored 
to what it once was, from being a synagogue of Satan. 

5. We repeat these bygone evils, not to the shame or reproach of 
any, but that the beauty of the new may appear the more strongly, 
by comparison with the old; for a recent good shines brightest when 
compared with the former evil. Like sets forth like; but join con- 
traries with contraries, and each will please or displease the more, 
Join black with white, and each will shine the more distinctly in its 
own colour; as foul mixed with fair will make that still fairer, itself 
becoming more foul. But, lest any occasion of offence or mistake 
should creep in, we say to you, with the Apostle, Such were some o 
you; but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified’ Now is the world ex- 
cluded from the house of God, the curious from the sight of holy 
things ; no intercourse now with the dissolute ; the noise of boys and 
of girls has ceased. To Christ’s children alone, of whom it is said, 
Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath given me,‘ the holy 
place is pervious and exposed, kept with due care and reverence for 
the offering of the divine praises, and the performance of sacred vows. 
How joyfully do the spirits of martyrs, who crowd this very place, 
hear the loud voices of these children! and answer them with equal 
warmth of love, Praise the Lord, ye children ; praise the name of the 
Lord »* and again, Sing praises to God, sing praises ; sing praises unto 
our King, sing praises. 

6. The breasts worn with smiting, the garments with kneeling, 
altars loaded with devout prayers and vows, cheeks wan with tears, 
chambers echoing to groans and sighs, holy roofs resounding with 
spiritual songs instead of legal pleadings—what more welcome sight 
than these to the hosts of heaven and the most High Kingry For 
what is it but what he saith, Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me?’ O 
that our eyes were opened, as the young man’s were by the prayer 
of the prophet! Surely we should see the princes going before, the 
players on instruments following after ; in the middle the damsels play- 
ing on the timbrels& We should see how carefully, how joyfully they 
join them in their songs, are present. to their prayers, inspire their 


' Matt. xxi. 13. 2 Matt. vii. 6. #1 Cor. vi. 11. 
Is, viii. 18, Ps, cxiii. 1. 

™* This quotation is according to the Vulgate, and different from our version. It 
will probably be enough to observe here, once for all, that while of the passages 
quoted from Scripture in these letters the greater number are according to the Vul- 
gate, there are several that are not so. I hardly know how this is to be explained. 
o the translation my own rule has been to make the quotations according to the 
English version, except only in such cases when the passage as given in the original 
was essentially different in sense from that version: cases which will be obvious 

without being more particularly specified. 
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meditations, watch over their repose, guide them in their administra- 
tion. For the heavenly powers recognise their fellow-citizens ; with 
them they rejoice with earnest joy, comfort, instruct, protect, provide 
for them all in all things with one will, as for the heirs of salvation. 
Happy am I who, though absent and seeing not, still live to hear these 
things; far happier still ye my brethren, to whom it is given to do 
them ; blessed above all, he whom the Author of all good hath thought 
worthy to be leader in so great a good. For which privilege we most 
congratulate thee, beloved, through whom all this which we marvel 
at has happened. 

7. Perhaps our praises pain thee; but they ought not to do so. 
For our words have no likeness to the blandishments of those that call 
evil good and good evil;' causing him to err whom they honour. 
Sweet but dangerous is that praise, when the sinner is praised in the 
desires of his soul, and the unrighteous is blessed? Our poor favour 
comes of love, and exceeds not the bounds of our knowledge and of 
truth. He is safe in his boasting, who boasts in the Lord—that is, in 
the truth. ‘That which was evil is called evil, not good; and if we 
boldly denounced evil when we saw it, now when good is come, must 
we be silent, and not rather bear witness to the good? Ifso, we have 
injured, not corrected ; we have done hurt rather than reformed, if, 
having been so loud against the bad, we are now dumb to the good, 
The just man reproves in mercy, the wicked flatters in unrighteous- 
ness ; the one to heal, the other to hide what needed healing. Fear 
not then those who praise thee as in God’s sight, but fear that anoint- 
ing of the sinner, with which once thy head was polluted.3* We praise 
thee for thy works; we flatter thee not, but by the gift of God is ful- 
filled that which thou singest, They that fear thee will be glad when 
they see me; because I have hoped in thy word ;4 and again, Many 
shall praise his wisdom.® This is thy wisdom, which many now de- 
clare, the same who abhorred thy former foolishness. 

8. It is right for thee to delight in such applause, from them who 
fear no less to palliate vice than to detract from virtue. ‘These are 
the true friends, who so praise the good as never to disguise the evil. 
lor that is false praise and real detraction, which the Scripture men- 
tions, when it saith, The children of men are vain, the children of men 
are deceitful in weighing, they are deceitful in vanity. ‘These are they 
that are to be shunned, as counsels the wise man: My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.’ Kor sinners have both milk and oil, 
sweet also, but poisonous, deadly. His words, he saith—that is, the 
flatterer’s—were softer than oil, yet were they drawn swords.8 
just, too, has oil; but it is the oil of mercy, of holiness, of spiritual 


1 Ts. v. 20. 2 Ps. x. 3. * Ps, exli. 5. 

* This refers to the passage quoted just below, in the Psalms, which stands in our 
version, “ It shall be an excellent oil, which shall not break my head.” The differ- 
ence in the versions appears to be nearly that between the words “ impingo” and 
“impinguo,” which latter seems to mean “ to anoint,” or, more closely, to “ grease,” 
“with oil which defiles.” Thus the LXX. have \cravdrw ; the Italian, “ fiacchera ;” 
the French, “ blessera ;” the Spanish, “ ungira,” &c. 

‘Ps, cxix. 74. * Eccles, xxxix. 12. ® Ps, Lxii. 9, 
Prov. i. 10. Ps. lv. 21. 
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joy; and wine, to be poured into the wounds of the rebellious soul. 
For he is wont with the oil of mercy to soften the sadness of the broken 
and contrite heart ; he pours in wine for reproof, oil for comfort; the 
wine without bitterness, the oil without deceit. Wherefore not all 
praise is from flattery, as neither is all rebuke from rancour. Happy 
he who can say, The righteous shall punish me in mercy, and reprove 
me; but the oil of the sinner shall not defile my head ;' which, since 
thou hast put far from thee, thou hast approved thyself worthy of the 
oil and the milk of the saints. 

9. Let now those fond but cruel mothers seek in Babylon for 
children, whom to feed with the milk of death, to soothe with gentle 
cares, rearing them for the everlasting flames. For the nursling of the 
Church now, tasting the sweetness of that better milk from the breasts 
of wisdom, grows up by it unto salvation; he is satisfied with it; he 
exclaims, Thy breasts are better than wine, fragrant with the best oint- 
ment. So saith he to his mother, But having tasted and seen that 
the Lord is good,® he saith to him as to a loving father, Oh, how great 
is thy goodness, O Lord, which thou hast laid up for them that fear thee !* 
Truly is our desire fulfilled ; for formerly, when I sorrowed to see 
thee sucking from the lips of flatterers the food of death, the nourish- 
ment of sin; with longing and grief 1 said within myself, O that thou 
wert as my brother, that sucked the breasts of my mother /° Far trom 
thee now be those soft and false deceivers, who blessed thee to thy 
face, while holding thee up to the scorn and reproach of all men; 
whose applause made the world a dream to thee, yea, made thee a 
dream to the world. But if they still mutter around thee, say to them, 
If I yet pleased you, I should not be the servant of Christ.6 We can- 
not please in well-doing those whom we pleased in evil-doing, unless 
lirst they be changed, and by hating what we were, come to love what 
we are. 

10. There have been in the Church in our time two new and hate- 
ful extravagances; the one (forgive me for the mention of it) the 
arrogance of thy former life. But this has been reformed by the hand 
of God, to his own glory, to thy henour, to our joy, for an example to 
all. He, too, if he will, may soon console us concerning the other 
matter ; that most odious portent, which I dread to speak of, and can- 
not bear to pass over. lor while grief urges me to speak, fear restrains 
me; fear of offending any, if 1 disclose that which moves me, since 
truth sometimes produces hatred, But I hear this same truth, the 
parent of this hatred, thus consoling me for it: Jé must needs be, he 
saith, that offences come. Nor, I think, am I really touched by what 
follows : But woe to that man, by whom the offence cometh.’ For when 
vice is rebuked, and thence the offence arises ; he himself is the cause 
of offence, who deserved reproof, not he who reproves. Briefly, I am 
neither more careful in my words, nor more circumspect in meaning, 
than he who said, “It is better that offence should come, than the 
truth be given up.”8 And yet I see not the advantage of my being 


1 Ps. exli. 5. 2 Cant. i. 3. 3 Ps. xxxiv. 8. 
Ps. xxxi. 19. Cant. viii.71. Gal. i. 10. 
’ Matt. xviii. 7. ® S, Greg. Magn. Hom. 7 in Ezek, 
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silent about what the whole world cries out on; and that, when the 
stench is in all nostrils, I alone should pretend not to notice the 
plague, without daring to keep off from myself the ill savour with my 
own hand. 

11. Whose heart is not indignant, whose tongue even in secret 
murmurs not, at a deacon, against the gospel, serving both God and 
r mammon ; so raised in ecclesiastical honour, as to be equal to bishops ; 
| so engaged in military offices, as to be preferred to generals? What 
is this prodigy, I ask, that, wishing to seem both priest and soldier, he 
is really neither? The abuse is nearly the same, whether a deacon 
minister at the king’s table, or a king’s seneschal serve the mysteries 
of the altar. Who, I say, but is filled with wonder—ay, with abhor- 
rence, that one and the same man should both bear arms and lead an 
armed soldiery, and in alb and stole declare the Gospel in the Church ; 
now with the trumpet calling armies to war, now announcing the 
bishop's commands to the congregation? Unless, indeed, (which is 
worse,) he is ashamed of that Gospel, in which every chosen vessel 
most glories ; ashamed to appear a priest, thinking it more honourable 
to be deemed a soldier ; unless he prefers the Court to the Church, the 
Tb king's table to the altar of Christ, tothe cup of Christ the cup of devils. 
iW Which certainly is the more credible, because whereas he holdsin the 
Church honours so numerous, as to be barely within canonical rule, 
he is said to be prouder of being called after the single office which he 
holds in the palace, than after any of the others; and being arch- 
deacon, dean, prior, in divers churches, none of these delights him so 
much as to be called the king’s seneschal. O new and abhorred per- 
versity ! is it then more honourable to be man’s servant than God’s ? 
a loftier dignity to be the official of an earthly king than an heavenly ? 
Truly he who prefers arms to the priesthood, the market place to the 
church, sets things human above divine, earthly above heavenly. ‘The 
name of seneschal then is better than of dean or archdeacon? It is 
so, but for a layman, not a priest; a soldier, not a deacon. 

12. A strange ambition is this, and a blind, to be delighted with the 
lowest rather than the highest ; and for a man, whose anchor was cast 
in a fair place, to embrace again with insatiable love the very filth of 
the earth, despising the pleasant land.’ And in this utter disorder, 
his self-indulgence abuses both offices: on the one hand, military 
pomp delights him, not warfare ; on the other, the gain, not the service 
of religion. In which who does not see the disgrace, not less of the 
royal than the priestly office ? for as it certainly consists not with the 
dignity of the priest to be an hireling in a king’s army, so neither with 
the royal majesty, to intrust to a priest the work of fleshly strength. 
What king ever set an-unwarlike priest over his army, instead of his 
bravest soldier ? Or what priest ever thought it not unworthy of him 
to be bound to the service of any layman? Surely, the mark on his 
head bids him rather be a king than a king’s servant; as also the 
king’s throne rests on arms, not on psalms. If, indeed, as usually 
happens, what is taken from the one were added to the other, so that 
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either the humiliation of the king were to elevate the priest, or at 
least the degradation of the priest were to raise the honour of the king 
—as, for instance, if a noble lady marries a plebeian, she is lowered by 
him, but he is exalted by her—if, I say, either the king were to gain 
by the priest, or the priest by the king, the evil on the one side must 
at least have been tolerated. But now that the abasement of each 
gives nothing to either, but rather each loses much of his own dignity, 
since it is unbecoming a priest to be or to be called a king’s seneschal, 
and a king to intrust his power to any but a valiant man—it is most 
strange that either authority should bear it: that the Church does not 
cast off a military deacon, the court despise a clerical noble. 

13. I had meant to dwell on these things more largely and earnestly ; 
and perhaps I ought, but the brevity of a letter warns me to cease ; 
and I spare the man chiefly from fear of offending thee, hearing that 
thou hast long been in intimate friendship with him. But beware of 
preferring thy friend to the truth. If thou persist, prove thyself a 
friend indeed, and see to it, that he too be a friend to the truth: then 
only are friendships real, when bound in the fellowship of truth. But 
if he will not consent, keep thou what thou hast; offer not an imper- 
fect offering ; let thy robe, already by God’s grace of divers colours, 
reach even to thy feet ; since it will profit thee nothing to have begun, 
if (which God forbid) thou persevere not also. And here, having 
warned thee of the end of the righteous, may this letter end also. 


APOCALYPTIC INTERPRETATION. 


Sir,—At the foundation of an inquiry into the principles of apoca- 
lyptic interpretation lies the question of apocalyptic time, and two 
opinions, and but two, appear to exist upon this subject. The year 
day, or the literal day, seems to be considered as the one alternative. 
The deserter from the camp of Mr. Mede, as a matter of course, has 
enlisted on the side of Mr. Maitland ; and yet, I confess that an over- 
sight of the obvious principles of apocalyptic interpretation, appears to 
me to be involved in the adoption of either of these theories. It 
seems to me that if we are to be guided in interpreting the Revela- 
tion by the principles, which the book itself suggests, and indeed dic- 
tates, we can neither take apocalyptic time as being literal time, nor, 
on the other hand, explain it on the principle of the year-day. It is 
to the proof of this proposition that I desire to invite attention in the 
present paper. We must, then, argue from what is known to what is 
unknown ; and all (so far as I amaware) that is antecedently known, 
respecting apocalyptic time, is this—viz., that, in the 1260 days of the 
prophesying of the Witnesses, there is an allusion to the three-and-a- 
halt years of drought in Samaria, in the reign of Ahab. Nobody, I 
imagine, doubts the fact of this allusion. Nobody doubts that, in all 
the circumstances of the history of the Witnesses, there is a studied 
and sustained allusion to those of the period of the reign of Ahab. The 
shutting up of the heaven that there be no rain—the period of time 
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for which this lasts—the dress— powers, and office of Elijah—the ¢wo 
W itnesses—and those two olive-branches and two candlesticks corre- 
sponding to the two tribes, Benjamin and Judah, the two remaining 
branches of Jehovah's “ once loved olive-tree,”’ and these also minis- 
tering “ at the tabernacle of Witness”—all unite in presenting to the 


mind the scene and circumstances of the land of Israel in the days of 


Ahab. What, then, is the force of this allusion? What is the de- 
sign of it? What is it that it means? What is the use and applica- 
tion to be made of it? And is this doubtful? for what is meant by 
every similar allusion throughout the book ? What is meant (to take 
no controverted instances) by “the Lamb as it had been slain’’—by 
the censer and the frankincense—by “ that woman Jezebel” —by “ the 
song of Moses”—by the “ pillars in the temple”? Nobody questions 
or doubts the force of the allusion in these instances, Nobody regards 
the Lamb as a literal lamb, or the censer and the frankincense as these 
things literally, or Jezebel as the queen of Ahab brought to life again, 
or the song of Moses and the pillars of the temple, as anything but 
figures: and what different rule of interpretation can we, in conse- 
quence, apply to the case of allusion under our consideration. If the 
shutting up of the heaven (that there should be no rain) for a period 
of three years and six months, had not been an allusion to a known 
passage of Jewish history, the language might possibly have been 
claimed, with some shadow of probability, as being literal. But how 
will this idea consist with the fact that it conveys an allusion to past oc- 
currencesas definite and obvious, as the one which we recognise directly 
as we should in the mention of the Lamb—the censer and the frankin- 
cense—in the song of Moses, or in Jezebel. The allusions in these 
instances, obvious at a glance, instruct us to regard the language as 
sy mbolical and figurative ; and is not this the principle involved ac 

cordingly, in that more sustained and elaborate course of allusion, 
which we are here considering? It will no more allow us to suppose 
the drought to he a literal drought, or the 1260 days a period of that 
literal extent, than we are permitted to regard the Lamb as a literal 
lamb, or the frankincense mingling with the prayers of the saints, as 
literal frankincense. Butas the Lamb is, literally, he whom the lamb 
typified, as the frankincense is, literally, that of which the frankincense 
of Mosaic institution was the type, so, by the allusive language used 
throughout the history of the Witnesses, we are taught to regard that 
history as being one which had its type, and which thus finds tts symbol, 

in that portion of Old Testament history , to which the allusions are so 
obvious, Itis as if St. John had said, «1 do not tell you expressly 
who and what it is to which I am now direc ting your attention, but I 
send you to a certain passage of Old Testament history as its type. 

ind out by the light which I am now throwing back upon that por- 
tion of Old Testament history, the state of things i in New ‘Testament 
times, which was typified by the mutual relations in the reign of Ahab 
of the ten tribes and the two, by Elijah prophesying in sackcloth, and 
by the drought for the limited period of three years and a half, which 
at his intercession was inflicted on Samaria, lest God should come and 
smite the land with a curse” —and you will then have found out the 
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passage or aspect of New Testament history which I am describing in - 
symbolical language in this place. This, I think, is the fair and neces- 
sary construction to be put upon the language; and if it is, we are, 
then, not merely taught that the language is not literal, we have the 
principle for interpreting its symbols decisively assigned. We are no 
more in this case permitted to see, in the 1260 days of the prophesying 
of the Witnesses, a period of 1260 literal years, than we are to see 
« thousands of (literal) rams’’ in the Lamb of the Apocalypse, instead 
of the Lord Jesus, The 1260 days are not a shorter period put sym- 
bolically for a longer one. ‘They are a typical period put symboli- 
cally for the period which it typified. I grant, indeed, that if the three- 
and-a-half-years’ drought, in the reign of Ahab, typified a visitation 
which was to last for the same period, the 1260 days of the Witnesses, 
in this case, are a period of that literal extent, and similarly, if that 
drought typified a dispensation which was to extend over a period 
of 1260 years, the 1260 days are doubtless in this case an expression 
for that period, Iam only speaking to the principle of interpretation, 
And this, I contend, is, that the meaning of the symbol is to be sought 
from, and determined by, the meaning of the type—that all that the 
symbol does, is to refer us back to a certain history, as typical of that 
which is here symbolized, bidding us read its meaning as a symbol, in 
the meaning of this type. This, I think, is the principle of interpreta- 
tion required obviously in the case of the 1260 days of the prophesy- 
ing of the Witnesses, and which, accordingly, is likely at least to be 
found to be the principle of interpretation equally, in other cases of 
apocalyptic time, possessing, indeed, the first and most obvious claim 
to be considered as the principle on which apocalyptic time in general 
deserves to be interpreted. The same, accordingly, (it appears to me) 
is the principle to be applied in the solution of “the five months” for 
which the locusts were to “ hurt” the men whom they were “ not to 
kill.” The imagery of this passage brings before our mind the picture 
ofa Jewish year in the period between “ May and September inclu- 
sive,” the time for which the natural locusts devastated in these 
regions. The revolution, however, of a Jewish year, is the constituted 
type of the history of the nation and the church—its Abib typifying 
“our Passover sacrificed for us’’—its Pentecost representing the period 
of the outpouring of the Spirit, and the founding of the church—its 
Tisri a representation of the time when “the Great Trumpet will 
sound, and they will come who were ready to perish in Assyria,” &c., 
the time when the Jews “shall with joy draw water out of the wells 
of salvation,” and celebrate a spiritual feast of ‘Tabernacles in their 
restoration and conversion. When we are told, then, that the 
locusts shall hurt men “ five months,” we are, in effect, informed 
that their “ woe” shall spread over the five months that separate the 
Feast of Pentecost from the Feast of Tabernacles—that is, that sepa- 
rates the constitution (by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit) of the 
Christian church from the future re-collection and restoration of 
the Jewish nation, This interval is that portion of the typical Jewish 
year which extends from “ May to September inclusive,” and is thus, 
in Current time, a period of five months, nor merely of five months, but 
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of those five over which we are informed that the natural locust spreads 


He his devastations. Hence, then, I think, the due and requisite inter- 
| a pretation of the language. I am not aware that the year-day inter- 
Weg preters pretend to find a May for the commencement of their period, 
ee or a September for the close of it; and is not this, notwithstanding, a 
Bi igi thing absolutely necessary—certainly of the highest importance— 
hee under the circumstances of the case? for the duration of the visita- 
ie tion is assigned and specified. The locusts are to “hurt men five 
HE oe months.’ Now, is it to be doubted that in this specification of the time 
ee for which they were to “hurt’’ there is a reference to the period of 
the year, the five months “ from May to September inclusive,’’ during 
ea which the natural locust devastates ? Is it to be doubted but that the 
‘Het force of the expression is to tell us that these symbolical locusts were 
Ae a to vindicate their title to this appellation, as in other respects, so in 
At respect also to the season of the symbolical year, over which the visi- 
biker tation would be spread, and to which it would be limited? And does 


aoa not this oblige us to conclude that the “ woe” which is here symbolized 

| begins, in some sense, in May, and comes to its conclusion in Septem- 
ber ? It does this, then, supposing the interpretation, which is here 
contended for, to be accepted, and it does it in the case of no other 
interpretation ‘of the symbol with which I am acquainted. Hence, 
then, an argument for the correctness, in its application also to this 
symbol, of the principle of interpreting apocalyptic time, for which I 
P have previously contended, and which I believe myself to be the true 
oi. one.* Apocalyptic time, I believe, is neither literal, nor is it to be 
ay explained on the principle of the year-day ; it is the time of certain 


1 * While speaking of the dispensation of the locusts, I cannot avoid noticing, first, 
‘i I think. an obvious, and yet universal, mistake which our commentators make 

about the angel of the bottomless pit, in representing him to be a fallen angel. It 

is true that he is described as “ falling from heaven,” but possibly this expression 
| means nothing more than “descending from heaven,” according to the language 
employed respecting the same angel, c. xx. v. 1. And is it to be supposed that the 
| key of the bottomless pit should be committed to the charge of a fallen angel? Was 


BT ‘ the “ destroyer” again, of Exodus, xii. 23, or of 1 Corinthians, x. 10, a fallen angel? 
ee Was he not, on the contrary, “the Lord,” “the angel Jehovah”? And who is it, 
| accordingly, who is said to have the keys of hell and death, but the Lord Jesus? 
| Be ae If anything more is meant by “ falling from heaven” than descending from it, I 
Dea should suppose the allusion to be to the act by which our divine Lord, from being 
TE ; in the form of God, became the creature of a fallen world, exchanging the sphere 
AG ct of his own glory for the likeness of sinful flesh, and the experience of our sorrows. 
Ae ; It was this act, however, which put the key of the bottomless pit into his hand— 


Hi this which made him Lord both of the dead and of the living, which enabled him 
rite em to “quicken whom he will,” and placed hell and death at his command. The 
ih Father hath committed all judgment to the Son, because he is the Son of Man. 


. Second, In the ordinary interpretations of the locusts, it does not seem to me to be 
de remarked, as it deserves to be, that though to be “ tormented and not killed,” still 
4 ea the men not having the seal of God on their foreheads, are, notwithstanding, given 

phe up into the hand of the “ Destroyer.” Two contradictory ideas appear to be united 
Hh in the case. The agency is that of Abaddon, the Destroyer, ahs yet the commis- 
sion is to “torment, and not to kill.” The idea of destruction is to be connected 
rr with the dispensation, or why are we so industriously made to understand that the 
king which the locusts have over them, and who employs them as his agents, is 
Abaddon the Destroyer? and yet, in this instance, without losing the character of the 

Destroyer, he is “ not to kill.” I know nothing in history which does, and I can 
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typical periods symbolically, and in the Apocalypse as expressions for 
the period which they typified, This, at least, is ascertainably the 
principle of interpretation in those leading instances which I have 
noticed in this paper; instances which are enough, at least, to show 
that the claims both of the year-day and the literal day (as they are 
usually advanced), involve an oversight of principles of apocalyptic 
interpretation, to which we are bound to have regard in interpreting 
the meaning of the prophecy.* 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
NULLIUs. 


imagine nothing that can satisfy the conditions of this symbolization but the ful- 
filment of those predictions :— 

“TI will destroy .. . saving that I will not utter/y destroy, the house of Jacob, saith 
the Lord.” Amos, ix. 8. 

“ The Lion is come up from his thickets, the Destroyer of the Gentiles is on his 
way. Behold he shall come up as clouds, and his chariots shall be as a whirlwind, 
his horses are swifter than eagles. Woe unto us for we are spoiled. ... This is 
thy wickedness, because it is bitter, because it reacheth unto thine heart. . . . De- 
struction upon destruction is cried, for the whole land is spoiled. . . . I beheld the 
earth, and lo it was without form, and void, and the heavens, and they had no 
light... . I beheld and lo there was ho man, and all the birds of the heavens were 
fled. . . . For thus hath the Lord said, The whole land shall be desolate, yet will J 
not make a full end.” Jer. iv. 7—27. 

“ For I am with thee, saith the Lord, to save thee, though I make a full end of 
all the nations whether I have driven thee, yet will J not make a full end of thee, 
but I will correct thee in measure.” Jer, xxx. 11. 

As with these passages I have now declared or intimated my view of the other 
articulars of the symbolization of the locusts, I may as well add, that I follow 
sightfoot, ia taking the “ faces as men and hair as women” as descriptive of a body 

of spiritual Nazarites. 

* I earnestly trust that Dr. Todd will be satisfied, on reflection, and on referring 


to my papet, that he has none of that matter of complaint against me, which at pre- 


sent he appears to consider that he has. I never did, he must allow me to say, 
“ profess to criticise his book” at all. What I did, was to presume on the candour 
and kindness of the editor of the British Magazine, for allowing me to criticise two 
or three points of apocalyptic interpretation, which he had enumerated, as ap- 
parently approving of them, while I regarded them as questionable points, which 
he, indeed, had drawn out of the work of Dr. Todd, but which are only common 
to Dr. Todd and many others—I will not say of the same school, (for this, it ap- 
pears, would be offensive,) but—taking the /iteral view of apocalyptic interpretation 
like himself. My paper bore evidence upon the face of it, that at the time of writing 
it, 1 was unacquainted with Dr. Todd’s work. If Dr. Todd accordingly failed to 
observe this, and thus honoured me with an attention which, if he had perceived 
that I had not read his lectures, he would not have thought that I deserved, he has 
himself to blame for the mistake, not me. Iam “beaten, but the fault is in his 
own people,” in ot age Dr. Todd. The trath is, that Dr. Todd’s many important 
avocations did not "a him time to do more than cast the hastiest glance upon my 
paper. Even this was probably more than it deserved; but the consequence was, 
first, a course of reasoning founded on a total and inexcusable misrepresentation of 
my sentiments ; and, secondly, this soreness at finding out, at length, that he has 
condescended to defend himself against a writer who had never troubled himself to 
read his book. This error, if it were an error, is one which, I am happy to say, I 
have long since repaired, and I am now indebted for much valuable information cad 
suggestion to the work of Dr. Todd. 


VoL. XXX1.—Junuary, 1847, 
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QUERIES. 


Sirk,—I shall feel obliged if any of your correspondents can furnish me 
with answers to the following questions : 

1, In the case of the corpse of a parishioner being brought for inter- 
ment, whom I know to have been not baptized by any one of the pa- 
rochial clergy, may I demand a certificate of baptism ? 


2. Have I any option as to taking, or not taking, the corpse into 
the church ? N. B. 


BISHOP BARLOW’S FORM OF BIDDING PRAYER. 


Sir,—lI have been lately looking into a collection of forms of Bidding 
Prayer, published some years ago at Oxford, and among them I have 
met with one, which has puzzled me so much, that I should feel greatly 
obliged to any of your readers who will throw some light upon it. 
It is dated in the year 1605, and is headed : 


* William Barlow, Bp. of Rochester, afterwards of Lincoln, his 
prayer before a sermon preached at Paules Crosse the 10th day of 
November, the Sunday after the discovery of this late Horrible 
Treason.” 


and at foot of the prayer, the Editor of the collection, in order to de- 
termine the authorship to be Bishop Barlow’s, says,— 


“ That this prayer was composed by Bishop Barlow, appears from a 
colophon at the end of the printed edition of the Sermon, 1606, It is 
as follows :—‘ O Eternall God and our most mightie protector,’ etc., 
as it followeth in that prayer, beginning with those wordes, printed in 
the Book of thanksgiving for this discovery and delivery; but made 
by the Preacher.” 


So far is plain enough ; but, when we read the prayer itself, it seems 
difficult to imagine, how it could have been composed by Bishop 
Barlow, or, indeed, by any one else in particular. I shall give the 
prayer at length as I find it, and must leave your readers to judge for 
themselves. I confess, I can make nothing of it. 


«(Q Eternal God, and our most mighty Protector, we thy unworthy 
servants do humbly present ourselves before thy Majesty, acknowledg- 
ing thy power, wisdom, and goodness, in preserving the King, and the 
three Estates of the realm of England assembled in Parliament, from 
the destruction this day intended against them. Make us, we beseech 
thee, truly thankful for this, and for all other thy great mercies towards 
us; particularly for making this day again memorable, by a fresh in- 
stance of thy loving-kindness towards us. We bless thee for giving 
his late Majesty King William a safe arrival here, and for making all 
opposition fall before him, till he became our King and Governor. We 
beseech thee to protect and defend our Sovereign King James, and all 
the Royal Family, from all treasons and conspiracies ; preserve him 
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in thy faith, fear, and love ; prosper his reign with long happiness here 
on earth; and crown him with everlasting glory hereafter; through 
Jesus Christ our only Saviour and Redeemer. Amen.” 


T am quite aware that queries like this are but seldom answered, 
but still | cannot help saying, that I should be thankful for some ex- 
planation of what appears to me very strange.—Y ours, &c., 

| J. F. EB. 


NOTES OF A TOUR FROM JERUSALEM TO MOUNT CARMEL. 


[THE Editor has much pleasure in being able to lay before his 
readers the following curious and graphic notes of a recent tour 
from Jerusalem to Mount Carmel, by a Lady. |] 


On Tuesday evening, September 16th, it was determined that we 
should forthwith commence preparations for a trip northwards ; so, next 
morning, we procured tents, a small one for ourselves and a larger one 
for the servants, inquired for horses and mules—the latter for the lug- 
gage. I completed a brown Holland riding dress to wear instead of 
my habit, and in the afternoon we rode out to the encampment at the 
Convent of the Cross, and surprised all our friends there by an- 
nouncing our departure on the following morning. Thursday morn- 
ing was occupied in storing our canteen with tea, wine, arrowroot, 
coffee, and sugar; packing the wonderful hat-case and the carpet 
bag, superintending and ordering the cleaning and preparing guns and 
pistols, and the roasting of some six or eight fowls; providing rice, 
flour, macaroni, and bread for two or three days; sewing up mat- 
tress and pillows in coarse linen; choosing bedding, &c. &c. The 
above mentioned articles, together with a small kitchen apparatus 
about ten inches long, including fireplace, kettle, saucepans, and 
frying pan; a bag of charcoal, two tiny water barrels, two drinking 
cups, two camp-stools, and other sundries, were all in readiness by 
three o’clock. Now for our party. Of course the dragoman could 
not be dispensed with; and, besides, he considered it a great “onore”’ 
to be taken. Our Maltese, Antonio, had suffered very severely from 
ague, so we took him for change of air, and as general servant. 
Next came two cavasses, or guards, Mohammed (called by our 
disdainful Christians “Il curto”—the short one—although a 
descendant of the prophet—in reality a good-natured little man), 
and Achmet (called the long one). Maria, the Arab woman, 
came, good humouredly grinning and smiling, to say she should like 
change of air too; but I really thought our attendants numerous 
enough already, and, besides, could not be sure of her keeping her 
seat on horseback. ‘Then the cavasses rebelled and considered it 
beneath their dignity to. take charge of our two horses, and sent to 
know whether the groom should go: This was absolutely refused, the 
more peremptorily as one of them had formerly had the care of a 
gentleman’s horses. ‘There were two mules for the tents, &c., a ragged- 


looking white horse for the dragoman, and a similar one for Moham- 
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med, and two no better looking bay ones for Antonio and Achmet. 
Our plan was to reach a place called Beer that evening, which we 
could do in about three hours, and we sent forward the baggage and 
muleteers (two muleteers, a superior, and an inferior named Jussuff, a 
short, stout, good humoured dirty little fellow), with one cavass, 
directing them to go on and pitch our tents. 

Though ready ourselves long before, we could not get the others 
mounted until just five o’clock, when we locked our door and sent the 
key to the Armenians, we having the keys of the rooms ourselves. 
Maria went home, and offwe went, the drollest looking party imaginable 
—the dragoman with his turban and flowing blue cloth dress (he wears 
neither beard nor whiskers, and is always shaved close, excepting a 
black moustache on the upper lip), his turban being a salmon- 
coloured shawl, his portly figure looked but ill at ease on horseback, 
whenever the worthy steed essayed a gentle amble. He carried one 
of the guns; the cavasses, who always covet this, being deprived of 
the honour on account of their late rebellion. Antonio carried the 
other, and looked like a slovenly sailor, (which it seems he has been,) 
all our reformation of his dress, &c., being forgotten on this occasion, 
He had also a pair of pistols stuck in his girdle, which was a red 
cotton pocket handkerchief, and his horse was decorated with sundry 
saddle-bags, bundles of wardrobe, &c. ‘The cavass also had saddle- 
bags, but was otherwise smarter, his embossed pistols being stuck 
in his girdle. My husband wore his jean frock coat and trousers, 
and blue cloth cap, with a shot-belt over his shoulder, and pistols at 
his saddle. I had my Holland dress and large bonnet on, with m 
knitted bag at my saddle, containing sketch book, pencils, drinking 
cup, &c. &c. Our horses and English accoutrements contrasted 
admirably, in their glossy coats and in their simplicity, with the 
shabby appearance and clumsy, gaudy trappings of the others; and 
so we bid good bye to the walls of Jerusalem, 

__Our course was by the Damascus road, a lane of scattered stones 
between two stony banks being dignified by that name. In about a 
quarter of an hour we met a poor Polish Jew, who addressed some 
caution to us about robbers, but I could only understand a word or 
two of his Jewish, it was so much worse than usual. Our fears, how- 
ever, were not excited, for the present Pasha has struck terror into all 
the people by his recent doings at Hebron, &c., by his severities 
towards refractory sheikhs, and those found carrying arms (none now 
being allowed to do so but soldiers, Europeans, and cavasses, which 
makes the latter very proud of the distinction), and by the capture of 
Aboo Goosh. The road soon improved, and we cantered along gaily, 
and towards dusk began to wind among the browned and barren, but 
romantic hills, our path often being the course of some winter torrent, 
and sometimes, especially towards the end, over little plains between 
the hills. Although despatched before us, we overtook the baggage 
in about an hour, and found that two little donkeys, laden with barley 
for the horses, had been appended to the train, and their frequent 
tumbles had been the principal cause of delay, although no one that 
has not been here can imagine the almost impossibility of getting these 
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people to, make haste. The best and only thing now to be done was 
to send forward a cavass to get some milk, eggs, and fowls for next 
day, if possible, while we submitted to walk slowly on with the rest, 

There being no help for misfortunes, we enjoyed ourselves exceed- 
ingly in the soft evening air (for in Jerusalem every one hastens 
in before sunset, lest the gates should be closed), innumerable 
stars twinkling in a cloudless sky over our heads, our sure-footed 
horses going steadily on. J. was much reminded of Spanish scenery 
by the barren, wild hills, and absence of all trace of human beings, or, 
indeed, of life of any kind—nothing to be heard but our own animals 
and our own voices. At length, some distance before us on the plain, we 
saw a light, which, when reached, proved to be the cavass, and then 
we also heard the clucking of a pair of fowls (invisible in the dark) 
which he had got, together with some eggs. By the help of the lan- 
tern we chose a spot for the tent, and we remained on horseback 
while it was pitched, which, as nobody, amongst the six people hin- 
dering each other, had any idea of order or method, took at least half 
an hour to do. I had some time before required J. to put my black 
shawl about his shoulders, Antonio being in advance with the cloaks ; 
and now I felt chilly, and inquired for my cloak, which on setting out 
1 had given, with J.’s, to Antonio, It was not forthcoming, however, 
but instead of it he pulled out and brought me one of our blankets; 
which I doubled and put on, shawl fashion, a considerable part of it 
very gracefully covering my black horse. But it was in the dark. 

The tent pitched, we had our mats and carpet spread, and bedding 
brought in, and a fire was lighted without. The canteen was our 
table, and two camp stools our seats, and we lighted our candle and 
waited till the water should boil. It did boil in time, and so did 
some eggs; so these made our supper. I must not forget that 
the guns and pistols were carried in and tied firmly to the centre 
pole of our tent, all ready loaded. Meanwhile, the horses were 
picketed round by means of halters attached to strong iron pins, 
driven firmly into the ground, the cavasses upon our horses being at 
some distance from the rest. The other people were scattered around, 
eating, smoking, talking, quarrelling, and singing, and they did not 
pitch their tent until about midnight. 

We were up before the sun next morning, and found our resting- 
place to have been a pretty little plain, surrounded by hills which 
opened to the S E., and showed the Moab mountains, The well of 
water was at the other side of the road, from us, and on a rising 
ground to our left lay the little village of Beer, ornamented by sume 
fine walnut trees, and some olives, On the slope between us and the 
village sat a party of wild Arabs eating. We brought our canteen and 
stools out of the tent, and breakfasted upon coffee and cold fowl, 
while they were packing up the tents, and in about an hour and a 
half all were ready to start, our dog, Caire, frisking about the horses in 
great glee. We were wondering whether this was the Beer to which 
Jotham the son of Gideon fled. from Abimelech, but had forgotten 
Robinson just on leaving Jerusalem, and so could not see what he 
says about it, We remembered, however, his mentioning the ruined 
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Christian Church, which we rode round ; it must have been a large 
and fine building. 

Our destination this day was Nablous (Shechem), a ride of nine 
hours, and our halting place was to be a place called Luban, about 
half way to Nablous. 

Betore leaving Jerusalem, we had been advised to turn aside from 
this Bure Beer, a distance of about an hour eastward, to look at a re- 
markable place, believed to be the site of ancient Bethel. We 
accordingly did so, taking Mohammed, who knew the place by its 
name of Beer Jeen, with us. A pleasant scamper across the hill tops 
brought us to the place, remarkable at least for its situation upon a 
high, bold hill, fi for the beauty of the surrounding hills descend- 
ing eastward towards the Jordan; the view on that side being 
bounded by the wonderful wall of the Moab mountains. There are 
extensive ruins here, but J. was not inclined to think them of any 
great antiquity; several broken columns but without any capitals, 
which the Arabs always break off to ornament their huts with. On 
one we found the crusading cross carved, in another part we found 
innumerable tesseree, or bits of Roman pavement, some of which we 
carried away, and then set forward on our journey. 

A short cut soon brought us into the road again, and up to our 
sleepy mules and horses, so that we were once more condemned to 
their walking pace. The scenery and variety, however, afforded us 
unceasing enjoyment. The road soon improved, and became a good 
smooth path, often broad enough for two horses abreast, and the hills 
began to appear terraced up the top with vine and other fruit trees, 
those not cultivated being also clothed with small bushes of evergreen 
oak ; and the green was most exceedingly refreshing to our eyes, after 
the parched neighbourhood of Jerusalem. We soon began a very long 
but gradual descent of from two to three hours, the road being be- 
tween two high hills, rising immediately on either side, and covered 
with perfect woods of fig trees, in beautiful order, and laden with 
fruit, many as large as large apple trees; and, here and there, single 
olive trees and olive plantations intermixed. The mould looked 
beautiful, and, wherever the rocks appeared, there was not a crevice 
ungraced by some flourishing young fig tree. The weather was 
warmer than I ever knew an August day in England, but delightful. 
I counted nine or ten different kinds of butterflies, and saw multitudes 
of dragonflies. We bought some figs from the people sitting under the 
trees. The name of this district is Selwad, and they say it is the 
richest in the country. No wonder—for it is cultivated. 

After passing a spring of water trickling out of the rock, we began 
to maonaal pare] hill, from which a very steep descent brought us into 
an almost circular plain, inclosed with hills, but looking dry and 
barren. Here, they said, was Laban, our halting place, but where, we 
could not see. “ Here,’’ said they, stopping at a low wall at the foot 
of the hill, “ here is the fountain,” and the village was on the oppo- 
site hill. Here, then, we were to stop, but there was no shade to be 
seen, and we had intended resting for at least two hours. A small 
spot of ground about three feet square was found to be shaded by the 
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ruined wall of a little mosque, and here they spread our carpet, so we 
sat down and had some cold fowl and bread, and a peasant brought 
us some grapes to sell. We remained from nearly two o'clock until 
after three, and then went on across the plain. ‘The sun being still hot, 
poor Caire was distressed, and so Antonio put him before him on his 
saddle, which he, or the dragoman, or Yussuf often did imthe heat of 
the day, and Caire used, when tired, to run on before until he met 
with a stone or rock from which he could conveniently jump on the 
horse as it passed. The cavasses disdained to lift a dog. 

After riding for about an hour we saw a train of horsemen coming 
to meet us. It proved to be the Greek Patriarch returning to Jeru- 
salem from Nazareth. He recognised my husband, and stopped 
to speak to him. His retinue was very numerous, and the trappings 
of his horse crimson, embroidered with gold. His dress was a choco- 
late-coloured robe of beautifully fine cloth. After this our road as- 
cended a hill, and we found that it continued smooth and good (gene- 
rally chalky) along the side of a long range of very fine rocky hills, 
none other than the mountains of Ephraim, which formed the western 
boundary of a beautiful plain below us, stretching north and south, 
traversed by numerous good looking roads, and also skirted by bigh 
hills on the opposite side, ‘The dragoman told us that this was a 
beautiful grain country, and that from it both north and south were 
supplied. These hills, or rather mountains, are very fine and bold 
indeed. 

Just before sunset our road turned abruptly to the left, and we 
found ourselves looking down upon Nablous, lying in the valley, or 
rather plain, between the hills which continued at each side. The 
scene was perfectly enchanting. A verdant space, and abundance of 
water beneath us,—and beyond, the light green tents of a Jarge body 
of troops, beautifully disposed,—and beyond again, avenues of gigantic 
olives. It was like an English park, and very animated and pic- 
turesque. We descended the hill, and passed along in search of our 
tents, which we had given orders should be pitched by the well. 
Jacob's well was here, by the encampment, and here they were not, 
but we were told there was another well or fountain at the other side 
of the town. As we rode on, we could see the palm trees, and mina- 
rets of Nablous, peeping through the olive trees—such olive trees as 
we had never before seen, of enormous growth and proportionate 
height. Just after passing the camp the evening gun was fired, and 
the effect of the echo among the hills was splendid. We then entered 
the town and passed through about a mile of narrow bazaars, crowded 
with a very barbarous looking set of people, many of them wild Arabs 
of the Desert. Innumerable bats flitted around, and the scene was 
most strange. On passing out at the opposite gate, we found ourselves 
suddenly in a crowd of wild Bedouins, and hundreds of camels lying 
80 closely on the ground, that it seemed impossible for our horses to 
pass, or in any way to get over the large space between us and the 
spring. The cavass pushed his way forward, however, and shouted at 
men and beasts, pushing and compelling the camels to make way. I 
told Autonio to take up Caire, and we followed each other's footsteps 
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closely through this extraordinary multitude. Many of the camels, 
although lying down, had their heads as high as ours, and the others 
might, by means of their long necks, have done us injury enough, had 
they been pleased to use their powerful jaws. Neither we nor our 
horses were anything the worse, however, for this adventure, and it 
was marveKous to see how quietly they passed through the throng. 
We were greatly amused at the grunting and ill-will some of the 
camels showed at being compelled to move, and at seeing some 
gigantic ones walking on their knees rather than get up. 

We now reached a nice spot under a clump of magnificent olives, 
where were our mules and baggage, but no tents pitched,“ they did 
not know whether we should like it.” So it was dark before they 
were even unpacked, and no provisions to be had, which surprised us 
much, but so it was, and we were at last very thankful to get some 
arrowroot and rice and milk, and retire to rest, rather fatigued with so 
long a day. None of our Bedouin neighbours molested us during the 
night, and when daylight came, we saw what a beautiful place we 
were in—the well just beyond us,—a little running stream (which | 
was sure I had heard in the night,) between us and it. Ali around 
us gardens, and the most luxuriant vegetation, and above our heads 
Mount Ebal on one side, and Mount Gerizim on the other—splendid 
rocky mountains. We were scarcely dressed before the Arabs brought 
down their camels to water—old and young, white, brown and cream- 
coloured ; some very pretty and amiable-looking, and others grizly and 
fierce—stalking along after their savage-looking, half-dressed owners, 
who went before, calling them to follow. Some women helped, wear- 
ing sinply a loose blue garment. ‘The dragoman told us that there 
were 500 camels, and that another 500 had gone to Acre; that they 
were the property of a tribe from the neighbourhood of Damascus, 

This was Saturday, September 19th, and our to-day’s journey was 
to terminate at Djenin. About three-quarters of an hour out of our 
way lay the ruins of Sebaste, the city built by Herod on the site of 
Samaria. So we again sent forward our baggage, directing them to stop 
at Sanur, in order that we might then get some food ; and we ourselves 
—that is, Achmet, the dragoman and we—went in quest of Samaria, 
taking a guide from Nablous, to show us the direct way. At first we 
kept along this beautiful valley, here about half-a-mile across, and a 
perfect garden, watered by the little stream before mentioned. Only 
think of our seeing blackberries, ripe blackberries, the bushes growing 
rankly among figs and olives, and pomegranates and vines! We then 
crossed the hills to the left, and our road continued for some time 
rather monotonously, up and down and along barren chalky paths. 
At length in ascending a high hill, we caught a glimpse of the 
Mediterranean above the opposite heights, and from the top we saw a 
hill standing out by itself from the plain beneath, and on its summit 
were the ruins of Sebaste, and the site of Samaria. The first thing 
that struck us on approaching were the time-stained ruins of a fine 
church. On this eastern side of the extensive space at the top of the 
hill, there is an Arab village, as usual a mere collection of square dust 
(not mud) huts, the road as frequently passing over as beside them. 
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The fine dust and heaps of rubbish make all these places intolerable, 
and we made it a rule never to encamp in a village—always at a re- 
spectful distance. But for Samaria. The village people told us, on 
inquiry, that there were ruins at the other (the western) end, so we 
dismounted and walked thither, a distance of perhaps half-a-mile, and 
found many fragments of columns standing, and others thrown down. 
In one place there was a circular space surrounded by columns. From 
the west side we had a splendid view of the country below, and over 
ranges of hills to the Mediterranean. Truly this was an imposing 
situation for a capital city. Somehow I had never before thought of 
there being any sea view from Samaria, but both sea and land views 
vare ery fine indeed. Krom this western, back to the eastern side, we 
passed along a colonnade, with frequently a double row of pillars still 
standing on each side, which J. thought not much less than a mile in 
length, but not one single capital could we see. Here, also, we found 
tesseree, some of which we picked up, and then mounted our horses, 
engaged the services of one of the only two Christians in the place, as 
guide, and rode away. 

Our guide, an active old man, put his shoes in his pocket as soon as 
we left the village, and led the way up hills, and along plains, at a 
pace that kept our horses in a very quick walk, almost equal to a 
trot. ‘This is what all the horses of the country are trained to when 
young, by being compelled to walk with their legs tied, and they travel 
surprisingly fast in this way; but their trotting is detestable. My little 
horse relapsed into what he must have learnt in his youth, as soon as 
in company with the others; and even where the road was broad, I 
had great difhiculty in preventing him from following, step by step, in 
the track of the others, as all horses here do, but when in advance he 
quite outwalked all the rest, even J.’s larger animal having difficulty 
in keeping up with him, although at a gallop I was generally a little 
behind. 

About an hour from Sebaste we got a magnificent view of the coast, 
extending miles and miles beyond the hills. Here we started an eagle 
from the rocks below. At length we reached Sanur, a ruined fortress 
on a high hill, in a moderate sized plain, but found no baggage; they 
had not stopped. We shortly overtook them, however, and finding 
some bushes, sat down uncer them and had some dry Arab bread and 
some grapes, but no water. I have before described this bread, as 
round flat cakes, brown, tough, and sweet when fresh, but very hard 
when dry. Further on we reached a village beautifully situated on 
the side of a hill, and mostly built of stone. The name is Kabatjch. 
Here is a well, and here we got some water. We scrambled up and 
down steep hills, over uneven stones,—so smooth and slippery, that 
none but very sure-footed horses would have brought us down safely, 
—and then saw in a plain before us the palm-trees of Djenia, our 
resting-place. 

Here we found an English and an American gentleman, pitched for 
the night, on their way to Jerusalem. Djenia is notorious for thieves 
and robbers, and the plan pursued by all: travellers who wish to keep 
their horses and baggage is to send to the governor for a guard, He 
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is then responsible for any robbery or other annoyance committed, 
The travellers had done so, and we saw his governorship inspecting 
their encampment. He was a large smart Turk, dressed in a white 
Hiei loose jacket and trousers such as are worn here, and red tarbash, but with 
oF a very unpleasant countenance. J. sent the dragoman to say who we 
i : were, which brought the governor towards us with all manner of civil 
| ae 4 speeches. He looked at the ground we had chosen for the tent, said 


" 


he would send a guard and come himself in the evening to see that all 
was right. 

The servants had chosen a place in the village for safety,—a dirty 
spot, but we liked the open plain outside much better, and found a 
nice smooth place about five minutes from the village, from whence we 
had a very pretty view of it, and of the distant northern mountains, 
A ee beyond which J. was sure (and it afterwards proved he was right) he 
a be could distinguish the towering table summit of Mount Tabor. ‘To- 
) wards the left, a plain opened into the one in which we were, and on 
the other sides we had the near hills for boundaries of the view. At 
a little distance was the Turkish burying-ground with its white-washed 
tombs; beyond it a pretty olive grove; and just opposite to us, a 
cluster of fine towering palm-trees, decorated with large bunches of 
ripe dates. This, then, was the place in which we were to spend 
: Sunday, September 20th. But 1 must not forget the governor's 
visit. 
ig We were just very comfortably finishing our dinner in our tent, 

P having disposed and arranged everything as tastefully as possible for 

1 the next day, when the dragoman came to announce the governor. 
bi oeh I found another seat for myself, and the two camp-stools were placed, 
_ one at each side, just within the door of the tent. His “ Excellency” 
i could not think of entering without putting off his shoes, and there- 
Te hee fore appeared in bare feet, and his attendants clustered round outside ; 
hi ; while the dragoman, rather than for once relinquish his privilege of 
‘a sitting in such presence, squatted most orientally upon his heels, for 

: want of chair or stool. After coffee was presented, which, as our can- 
teen furnished but two cups, was first handed to the governor and J., 
then to those outside, and then to the dragoman. After this cere- 
mony and sundry compliments had been gone through, the dragoman 
read an Arabic letter from the redoubtable Mehmet, Pasha of Jeru- 
salem, requiring all attention and civility. At the various sentences, the 


| governor raised his hand to his head, and at the end he repeated this, <a 
at saying at the same time, “ Upon my head be it.” After some talk, he 4 
ars went away, setting three guards, Antonio came, in a few moments, | 
hehe to say that the governor had sent for some European cheese, and = 
At wished to know whether he should send any. We happened to have ? 
1 7 some, which we sent part of, highly amused with the whole thing. 4 


We were now glad to retire for the night. My face felt thoroughly =| 
scorched from the heat reflected by the white chalky roads passed over =| 
the last two days. We slept till morning, in spite of the howling of = | 
ta the jackalls and village dogs, who would gladly have made a mealof (77 
| ae Caire, who for this reason always slept in our tent, and often at our . 
feet. Next morning on awaking, | found my cheeks and forehead so 
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swelled as almost to close both eyes, and so red, that you would 
scare ly have recognised me. A little milk and lemon juice soon 
cooled and brought down the swelling, and prevented the skin from 
blistering much ; and as it was not the least painful, all my annoyance 
consisted in being obliged to sit with my eyes covered during the 
greater part of the day. The tent keeps out the sun but imperfectly, 
and so we found it very warm, but still pleasant. 

About the middle of the day, on peeping out from under my shade, 
I saw what looked a tall column of white smoke. After watching it 
a moment or two, I observed to J. to what an amazing height it 
steadily rose. He had scarcely looked before we found it to be, not 
smoke, but a whirlwind of sand coming rapidly upon us from the plain 
to the north-east. We shut up our tent instantly, and though it 
passed a little aside, yet everything was covered with dust. We saw 
it disperse near us, but it must have been at an immense distance 
when first I observed it. 

The governor came again in the evening, and left an additional 
gaard, as he had been summoned to the Pasha at Nablous, and was 
going off. Antonio lost an iron spoon from the door of their tent, but 
that was the only thing useful. A nice walk in the cool twilight 
ended our quiet Sunday at Djenia. 

Monday, Sept. 21. We were six hours distant from Nazareth, our 
next station, and being anxious to travel as much as possible before the 
heat came on, fired a pistol at break of day, which roused our sleeping 
people. Myself speedily dressed, and the bedding folded up, we moved 
out the canteen stools, and sat down to breakfast outside, while our 
tardy people took down the tents. In spite of all our urging, their 
performances were not finished at seven o’clock, so we went on and 
left them to follow. I must not forget the delicious goats’ milk of 
Djenia, (cow’s milk is not to be had,) a foaming vessel of which was 
brought to us morning and evening, just milked in view of our tents ; 
more than a quart for 2d. We passed through Djenia, a mere Arab 
village, and then rode over a fine plain for some miles, where there 
were flourishing cotton plantations, and here and there tobacco. Just 
on getting among the hills, a Nazareth merchant joined us. He was 
afraid to travel alone, and had waited three days at Djenia for com- 
pany. We crossed some hills, and then a corner of the great plain of 
Kisdraelon, (which, however, we could not see more than a very small 
portion of,) having the river Kishon on our right. By about eleven 
o'clock we reached another line of hills, which we ascended by the 
most rugged bed of a winter torrent, that seemed as if the water had 
rent itself a channel in the mountain. ‘To look back upon the wind- 
ings of the road was indeed romantic. But our horses kept forward, 
and in time we got upon a path, and by twelve o’clock found ourselves 
= at Nazareth, snugly lying upon the sides at the foot of a high 

Our people not having arrived, we went to the convent, and saw 
the church and the grotto, so called, of the Annunciation, cut in the 
live rock, and, of course, a place much venerated by Roman Catholics. 
We thought the church worth seeing, but felt no interest there equal 
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to that in looking upon the very hills that have stood unaltered. since 
the times of our Lord and his Apostles—travelled over and looked at 
by them. ‘There can be no mistake in this. They then invited us to 
look at the Casa Nuova, a house built for the reception of travellers ; 
and it is very neat and pleasant. After taking coffee, we went to our 
tents, which had arrived. We had them pitched a little distance from 
the well, under some olive-trees opposite, and a little north of the 
town, Our tent looked southwards, and hada very pretty view of 
the town, the little valley, the neur hills, and the more distant ones of 
Samaria. 

In the afternoon, J. and I walked up the steep hill above the town, 
being induced to do so by the advice of some traveller, entered in the 
visitors’ book in the convent. The ascent is steep and the hill. high, 
but our trouble was rewarded at the top by a most glorious view : 
and in ascending also, we had a beautiful view of Nazareth below, 
which, however, we completely lost before reaching the top. On our 
left we had, towering immediately behind the near hills, Tabor. The 
hills around us were barren and covered with heath or thyme—that 
is, the black.and brown stalks of both, no green of any kind. South- 
ward of this was the top of Hermon. South, stretched along the 
enormous plain of Esdraelon, a magnificent space for, one would have 
thought, the battles of twenty Siseras and their hosts. Beyond, and 
bounding this view, the mountains of Samaria, blue in the distance ; 
while Esdraelon looked the gold colour of wheat fields. On our right, 
the Mediterranean Sea—the Great Sea—bounded the prospect; while 
north and east, we looked over hill-tops innumerable, and strained our 
eyes in the direction of the Lake of Gennaseret, but feared we did but 
see its probable situation. This, I suppose, was true, for it is so com- 
pletely in a hollow, that, if any, we must have seen but a very small 
part of it. However, we saw the hills of Galilee, and the Moab 
mountains beyond Jordan, instead. I question now whether this 
view was not worth our whole journey and ten times more. 

But I have vet more to relate, and so will not stay longer at Naza- 
We inquired the distance to Mount Tabor, and being told two 
hours, resolved on going thither, and ascending it. So, next morning, 
we sent on our luggage to Tiberias, while we went to Tabor. 

Tuesday morning, Sept. 22nd. We took a guide from Nazareth and 
crossed the eastern hills towards Tabor. As we left, we heard the 
firing of guns and saw a large procession. On inquiry, we were told 
it was the funeral of the Sheikh’s son, who had died the day before. 
On reaching the top, and descending at the other side, we found the 
hills well wooded with shrubs and large trees of evergreen oak, 
covered with acorns; and so our ride was very pleasant indeed. We 
went on, up and down inferior heights, and at length found ourselves 
at the foot of Tabor, covered to the top with rich woods of the same 
oak. They had told us that there was but one road up the mountain. 
To us this looked as a mere path, or track, inthe brushwood. It was 
steep enough to make me avoid being behind the horses of the cavass 
or dragoman, lest a slide of theirs should involve me in the conse- 
quenees of a roll downwards, About half way up, J, and they dis- 
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inounted, their horses being wearied, but, as my powerful little black 
fellow persevered gallantly, I thought I might as well keep to this far 
less fatiguing mode of ascent, than scrambling on foot would have 
been, and so continued on horseback, and comfortably contrasted the 
advantages possessed by iron shoes over leather ones in such perform- 
ances. ‘The cavass had remained with the horses, but the dragoman 
continued with us; and it was surprising to see how well an oriental 
could climb: he really did wonders. At length we reached the top, 
and found a good broad road winding round and round the mountains, 
Our wise guide having thought we would like the shortest way, had 
led us straight up the side of the mountain, thereby spending consider- 
ubly more time, 

Here, however, the view again repaid us amply. There was less 
of the Mediterranean visible, hut a wondrous extent of country lay 
spread at our feet; the great plain of Esdraelon, south, and also the 
great plains surrounding ‘Tabor, north and east. Here, also, we saw 
Hermon, opposite to ‘Tabor, both distinctly alone, and separate from 
other hills. And here we could distinguish the sea of Galilee, with 
its blue waters. We walked about and looked at the ruins, picked 
up acorns and tessere, and drank some delicious water from a deep 
cistern at the top, (from which the dragoman filled two bottles carried 
in his capacious pockets,) and then we walked down by the good road 
in order to continue our journey to Tiberias. 

It was now about twelve o’clock, and we had some distance to 
travel. After descending, we continued along the plains for some 
time, and after some hours reached a village called Subia, where 
we left our guide, the road being now direct across the hills. This 
day we passed thousands of sheep and goats, the property of Bedouin 
Arabs. We were very much struck, as on the days before, at passing 
over miles and miles of richest plain without finding village, or inhabi- 
tant, or cultivation—the land left to itself. ‘Thistles we saw ten and 
twelve feet high, and the plains looked as if covered with crops of rye 
and yellow wheat, while, in reality, they were covered with rank, 
luxuriant grasses, even taller than wheat, ripened by the sun, and 
rustling and waving in the breeze. It was most wonderful. In spring, 
they say, this ground is carpeted with flowers, and it may well be so; 
the soil is most rich looking, and we know that where it is even 
simply scratched with the Arab plough, it will and does bring forth 
fifteenfold. 

We now crossed the hills to the east, but still had no view of the 
lake. Ata distance of about an hour from it, we found ourselves 
among black and reddish masses of volcanic rocks, the very smell of 
which could not be mistaken ; and this continued the whole way to 
the lake, and everywhere in its neighbourhood. At last we saw the 
lake—a most beauteous sheet of water spread below us, in a large 
basin, surrounded by hills; rough, rocky, volcanic hills they were ; but 
the blue water looked indescribably beautiful. The view around was 
also splendid. Tabor still above the hills on our right, and on our left 
a sharp peak, high above, with most romantic outlines: this was 
Safet : and before us, beyond the hills and mountains on the other 
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side of the lake, rose, in the dim distance, a giant, snow-capped monarch 
of the scene, the Djebel es Sheikh (considered to be great Hermon, 
one of the southern mountains of the Anti-Libanus.) 

A long rocky descent brought us to the town of Tiberias, and we 
encamped on the shores of the lake, just south of the town. It was 
now sunset; our baggage had been here more than three hours, and 
nothing was done except the pitching of our tent, not even provisions 
brought. What the servants had been about we could not tell, and 
they all accused each other. Antonio was most outrageous, abusing 
everybody, dragoman, cavasses, and muleteers, His contempt for 
the Mahometans had before been sufficiently evident; but he was 
now beyond all bounds, and we could not obtain q hearing. He 
would not even make a fire, saying, there was so little charcoal. It 


ee grew late and dark, and still there was no prospect of any supper. 
ee. Knowing there was enough, and ought to have been much more char- 
oe coal, we at length ordered him instantly to bring it and the kettle to 


the door of our tent. He was greatly astonished, and did so. We 
f then told him we should not take anything more that night at his 
eo hands, which astonished him still more, and he begged to be allowed 
; to cook. But this was not to be, on account of the cavasses, who had 
again been rebelling a day or two before, (refused to groom horses, 
clean bridles, or anything,) but had been brought to submission, We 
then learned that Antonio had, during the whole journey, withheld all » 
| dinner, supper, &c. we had sent the dragoman or cavasses. He was 9 
to cook for us, and not for them. His contempt for questi Arabi © 
Tie (those Arabs) was supreme, and not always expressed in mere words. 7 
4 


2 


wr 


A rebuke was once addressed to him in Arabic, that the woman ser- 
vant might hear it, and he said, “Speak Italian—I don’t speak 
Arabic.” His scolding powers this night exceeded those of any woman 
we had ever heard, although in Arabic. We were very glad indeed 
to get a meal of arrowroot, and eggs, and milk after all this, and to 
leave the storm without to subside as it might; but the gravity and 
coolness of the Mohammedans under it amused us excessively. 
Next morning, Sept. 23, we determined upon spending the day 
+ here. J. took an early walk along the shore of the lake to the ruins 
ier of the hot baths; but the sun, though not long risen, was so intensely 
Ba hot, that he was not sorry to return without going further, and the 
oats heat kept us in the tent till sunset. I do not think it could have been 
oo. less than one hundred degrees, and we wished we had had a thermo- 
| meter to know how much more. Although sitting quite still, we were 
in a perfect vapour bath the whole day, and had never felt such heat 
. before. For breakfast they brought some fish from the lake ; had it 
; been properly cooked, it would have been very nice indeed. This 
a was & large flat fish, but there are other kinds, large and small; and 
Bae as we sat at breakfast, we were delighted watching innumerable fish 
3 jumping out of the water, and various wild fowl flying, darting, 


j 


+e swimming, and diving. There is one, and only one, little boat here 
a now to catch all this fish. The water of the lake is most delicious 
os for softness we ever tasted ; it is almost like milk, and had nearly the 
¥. ae same effect on my face as milk. 
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While at breakfast, three Jews passed our tents, and saluted us. 
They returned in about an hour, and stopped to talk. They were 
here on a pilgrimage from Jerusalem, whither they were returning 
next morning. They inquired for Dr. Macgowan and the hospital, 
offered to carry letters for us, (so I gave them a note for Mrs, Mac- 
gowan,) and after some chat, they left us. 

In the evening we went into the town, which was large and walled 
round until 1837, when it was ruined by an awful earthquake; at 
which time, the famous hot springs also disappeared. We entered by a 
breach in the wall, which had been from four to five feet thick, and 
walked over heaps of ruin; but a very small portion of the town has 
been restored, and it is like a large Arab village. They say there are 
two thousand Jews here, and some Turks, but few Christians. We 
saw many Jews and Jewesses. The most amusing thing, however, 
was their curiosity to look at me,—a Frank woman! and we imme- 
diately had a crowd of little boys round us, who followed as I in- 
creased my pace, some running on before and stopping opposite to us, 
in order to have time for a good look ; others running on to the houses 
and bringing out the women, on the roofs and tothe doors. It was 
very droll to see them congregated on the house tops, peeping and 
laughing, and some hiding all but their eyes. We soon left, and 
walked along the beach a little while, picking up shells. We had in- 
tended going in the boat to Jebb Hoom, supposed by some to be the 
city of Capernaum ; but the boat was sent for to bring a poor man 
over who had fallen from the rocks and broken his leg. We saw its 
beautiful little white sail some miles up the lake, as it was going. For 
this reason, also, we had no more fish; but our people caught a dish 
of crabs. Antonio also shot two snipes and some other birds; the 
rocks abounding in game, especially partridges. He had a formal 
audience to-day, and was told that we should dispense with his ser- 
vices on our return to Jerusalem. Thus ended the events of our day 
in Tiberias, a most pleasant day, in a most beautiful spot. 

You cannot think the wonderful effect reading about our Lord and 
his disciples had, close to the same lake where both he and Peter 
walked upon the water, and where so many great miracles were 
wrought and parables spoken. When will these silent hills again see 
little ships, and fishermen, and flourishing cities? And when shall all 
these and the hills and waters again be given to their rightfal owners ? 
When, we know not; but one can hardly look upon this fair, fruitful 
land, and see it uninhabited, and unenjoyed by strangers, without 
being convinced that it must be kept and reserved for some who have 
a right to it~whose inheritance it és. 

Our wish was to set off next morning as soon as day broke, in order 
that we might leave this warm place before the sun had power. We 
accordingly gave orders that it should be so, and determined to awake 
as early as possible ourselves. On Thursday morning, September 24, 
we accordingly awoke shortly after four, and on looking out found that 
the day was just beginning to break over the hills at the opposite side 
of the lake. The morning star was shining with extreme brilliancy, 
and was reflected in a long glittering train of light across the whole 
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laie. ‘The other stars also were very bright, and everything, sky, air, 
and water, so soft and still. J., however, fired his pistol and roused 
echoes, birds, and men; still, even now, the sun tinged the western 
hills, and fairly rose a little before six, and we were sitting on our 
horses, and could not get the muleteers to make haste. ‘They could 
bear the sun, and would not go out of their way to please us. Neither 
could the cavasses do much that was beneath them to help forward. 
However, | comforted myself while sitting waiting, by making a cal- 
culation with regard to the time spent, or rather lost, this morning. 
The result of these cogitations I communicated to J., who could not 
help laughing, and called to the dragoman, “ Tell them that Madame 
says she will have them up at three o'clock to-morrow morning, as 
half-past four will not do!’ They all laughed; the cavasses said 
they would be very glad, and we went off, leaving them to follow. 
Only think of Antonio’s grumbling, because we would not leave him 
one of our two bottles of water for their party, all being too lazy to 
fill our nice little barrels with the sweet waters of the lake. 

But I have not told you our destination. It was Safet. Not very 
far distant, it is trae, but in such mountainous country that the journe 
is called six hours long. For about an hour, our road lay along the 
western shore of the lake, and a most beautiful ride it was. On our 
left the rocks rose, grey, white, and yellow, in every variety of bold 
and splendid outline, and contrasting their tintsrwith the most deli- 
cately blue sky above us. On our right, the lake, sparkling in the 
morning sun ; and beneath our feet, grass and richest vegetation, en- 
livened by the pretty pink blossoms of the oleander ; and all watered 
and refreshed by little streamlets and rivers running into the lake. Ii 
was a very garden. 

Our road then ascended the hills towards the left; after winding 
among which for some hours, we found ourselves at the top of a very 
rocky descent, of about at least a mile. I rode two or three steps, 
when J. desired I should dismount as the others had done, so I sent 
my horse before me, and followed on foot. J. was afraid to trust 
his so, and led him down, which looked to me a dangerous operation ; 
the path being no better than the worst staircase, so that I was often 
afraid the horse must push his master before him in descending step 
by step. It was, however, the only thing to be done. It turned out 

‘that the cavass had mistaken the road, and had come down a path 
which none but foot passengers ever attempt. When down, however, 
we found this mountain to be at one side of a magnificent ravine 
which altogether defies my powers of description, and the whole of the 
surrounding scenery, southward especially, was extremely grand. 

A little iether on we found a village named Keen-el-Kerd, and a 
nice spring. A short distance more brought us to Safet, at about noon. 
Here are also the ruins made by the great earthquake, and the village 
is quite Arab in character. We went to the house of Janoos Khan, 
the Society’s* agent, and saw Mr. and Mrs, Lord’s abode, J. 
having some business to transact, left me there for a while, and on his 


* The London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
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return we went through the village to a place chosen for our encamp- 
ment, beyond it. It was under some enormous olive trees, oa the 
side of the hills, and the view of the mountain country around was 
magnificent. Krom the other side of the hills we could have had a 
lovely view of the lake, but it was nearer the village and farther fron: 
our next day’s road. Besides, these great olives were worth being 
under. Their trunks and branches were as large as those of oaks in 
England. There was a vineyard on our right, and they immediately 
brought us most beautiful grapes, green and purple, fresh gathered and 
covered with bloom; the purple ones in close bunches of great size, 
and the grapes as large as small plums. ‘The situation of Safet is 
wonderfully fine and the air good, while the surrounding country is 
most romantic, ‘There are many Jews here. In the evening, J, 
paid a business visitto the governor. I arranged the tents meanwhile, 
and we then had supper and retired to rest, not forgetting the morning's 
restoration. At half-past two o'clock, accordingly, on Friday, Sept. 
z5th, J.’s pistol was fired, and we heard the dragoman exhorting 
them to get up. None hearkened, however, and so another pistol was 
fired shortly after, and then J. went out, ready dressed, to administer 
rebukes, Atlength Mohammed lighted a fire, which Antonio suffered 
to die.away before he put on any water. Achmet pleaded illness, 
having really a fit of ague, got by taking a Turkish hot bath at Tiberias, 
and then instantly bathing in the lake. The muleteers were wicked, 
and this morning it was half-past six before we started! At daybreak 
they brought us fresh grapes, cold as ice, from the vineyard, and 
exceedingly beautiful in appearance. 

For various reasons, Achmet’s illness included, we meant to make 
rather a short journey, to a village called Mejd-el-Kurm, and then to 
reach Carmel next day. We descended the hill from Safet, and con- 
tinued our road south-east, across the other hills, meeting many pea- 
sants, bringing grapes, figs, and great vessels of milk to the weekly 
markets in Safet. By eight o’clock the sun was very hot, but by ten 
o’clock we again got upon wooded hills. In one place our road lay 
along a ledge on the mountain's side, through woods of evergreen oak, 
while the ravine and opposite hills, on our left, were one mass of foli- 
age. A little before this we had for the first time observed specimens 
of quartz, having hitherto seen nothing but limestone and chalk, and 
we picked up some pieces. About noon we sat down under the trees, 
and had some grapes and bread. The dragoman said the name of 
this mountain was Ramah, We ought to have passed the village of 
this name, but Mohammed, who was our guide, as knowing the 
country, had again missed the road. The path now descended, and 
brought us to a beautiful spring and pools of water, at the bottom of 
this deep and narrow valley. It then crossed over, and partly as- 
cending the opposite hill, continued along its side, but still through 
thick woods. We were often passing in single file under perfect 
arcades of branches; and wherever we could peep down the valley 
it was most lovely, and the colours of the Oriental dresses and red tar- 
booshes, with their blue tassels, contrasted beautifully with the ever- 
varying greens. 

Vou. XXXI.—January, 1847. 
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We then left this and ascended the raw barren hills, and came to 
a large village called Schmuata. There they told us we had quite 
missed Mejd-el-Kurm, and were too much north. This we could see, 
for we had,now a view of the Mediterranean. So we took a guide 
towards Acre, and crossed the various ranges of hills between us and 
the sea, keeping southwards. At last we caught sight of the bay of 
Acre, with Carmel stretching into the sea at its southern side. At 
sunset we reached.a place they called Ekurkat, where we encamped 
under some fig-trees, near the well or fountain, where we immediately 
got fresh goats’ milk from the flocks, and most refreshing it was after 
our long day, though I was surprised to find myself not tired, though 
somewhat additionally scorched. Europeans, it seemed, had never 
before been here, for the women and children immediately flocked 
around to look at me and my dress. They themselves were fine- 
looking people, and much better dressed than those in the interior. 
They soon retired, and then we opened our canteen, having judged it 
prudent not to tempt them by a display of glass, knives, forks, &c. 

We were now in the plain, about two hours from Acre, so before 
six next morning we set off, leaving the baggage to follow to Carmel. 
We left Acre on our right, having had a delightful ride across the 
plain, and rode round the bay on the broad smooth sand to Kaiffa, on 
the opposite side, and sometimes riding {nto the sea and fording a little 
river near Acre, and then the Kishon: across both which Caire gal- 
lantly swam—his first swimming lesson. It was quite amusing to 
see him chasing and barking at hosts of crabs, which he was yet afraid 
to touch, and quite puzzled when they suddenly buried themselves in 
the sand, or swam off in the sea. The morning was lovely, and the 
sea was most gently breaking over the sand, which was strewn with 
shells. There are swarms of fish, and we saw a fisherman walk in a 
little way, cast a net, and instantly bring up several. There are two 
such fishermen here, and no boats. 

We stopped a few moments at Kaiffa, at the British Consular 
agent's, and then came here, where we are, in the famous convent on 
Mount Carmel. They have very nice accommodations for visitors, 
and accept a present on their departure, but no payment. Mount 
Carmel is high and steep: it is therefore quite a walk to the sea-side. 
We went down one morning ; and another morning went to look at 
the so-called Grotto of Elisha. It isa remarkable chamber, cut in the 
face of the rock, rather more than 46 feet by 25. The place of the 
sacrifice is believed to have been at the inland end of the mountain, 
and as that is six hours distant, we have not been there. As for 
venomous beasts, we have seen but little of them on our journey. At 
Tiberias, our tent was full of hornets all day; three, four, five at a 
time, with their beautiful coats, but they did us noharm. J. saw the 
cast-off skin of a serpent, six feet long, at Tiberias; and, at our last 
village, when I opened the canteen, I found in it a little black scorpion 
about an inch and a half long, the first we had seen, The dragoman 
got a slight sting of one there, also. 

The scenery here is very bold and fine. The mountain stretches 

‘some twenty miles southwards, and projects a series of promontories 
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westwards into and towards the sea. It is at the southern end and 
towards Samaria that the sacrifice of Elijah is naturally supposed to 
have taken place; this we have not seen, and shall probably not 


visit it now. The convent is situated upon the most northern of these — 


promontories, and the front is westward. Behind the convent the 


mountain gradually rises to a much pow! height, and there are, — 


therefore, endless walks and rides, wild and unfrequented. There are 
stags and gazelles here, also wolves, jackals, and hyenas. Tigers, 
leopards, and wild cats are also sometimes seen. There are not many 
large trees here, but the mountain is covered with shrubs and plants, 
many of these last being aromatic and medicinal. We have latel 

had some rain, and the ground is cracking in every direction to permit 
innumerable flowers and bulbous plants to spring up. In every little 
crevice, and wherever a little dust may have been lodged by the wind, 
there are many and various plants, and the pretty little autumnal 
crocus looks most lovely, peeping out of the cracks and holes in every 
large exposed stone, You speak of winter weather, and so do we, 
but ours is English spring at present. In Jerusalem we expect to have 
colder weather, but here they never have any frost. On the sea shore 
are yarious ruins of former cities, and many ancient tombs in rocks, 
And then for the views. The bay of Acre is most lovely ; backed by 
the nearer mountains, above which rise the great Hermon, and more 
to the left Lebanon itself. Not to speak of the Kishon, winding its 


silvery way among scattered palm trees, until it empties itself into 
the bay. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR KNIGHT BRUCE’S JUDGMENT IN THE'MATTER 
OF THE PETITION OF F. A. NORTH, AND OTHERS, INFANTS. 


A casE of considerable interest has lately been brought before 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, in which the question was raised, 
whether a widow, who has left the Church and become a Roman 
Catholic, shall be allowed to bring up her children (all being 
under eleven years of age) Roman Catholics, their father having 
lived and died a Protestant. The circumstances of the case 
will be sufficiently intelligible from the report. We reprint this 
from the newspapers, in order to enable our readers to under- 
stand the judgment delivered by the Vice-Chancellor, which is 
of no small importance at a time when cases of a similar nature 
are so likely to occur. We must be prepared to expect many 
such conversions to Romanism as that of Mrs. North; and it 
could not be considered as anything less than a very serious 
misfortune, if infants under such painful circumstances were not 
to be protected from having their education committed to those 
teachers who have been the instruments of leading their mis- 
guided parent to forsake the reformed faith. The Romish 
priests, of course, will naturally desire to be allowed to educate 


as many of the children of the gentry as they can bring under 
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their influence, in the religion of the church of which they are 
ministers. No one should blame them for their zeal in behalf of 
what they believe to be true and right. But neither should any 
one blame the law if it interpose to protect infants from having 
their minds imbued with prejudices in favour of a religion, which, 
though it be recognised, tolerated, protected, endowed, and 
consequently, in a certain sense established,—is still regarded 
by the law as an erroneous religion, in some of its doctrines 
heretical, and in some of its acts of worship idolatrous. Where 
the religion of the deceased parent had been some form of dis- 
sent, it may be deemed no more than a reasonable carrying out 
of the principles of toleration, to prevent his expressed or sup- 
posed wishes, regarding his children’s education, from being 
violated. But, in any case where the parent has lived and died 
a member of the Established Church, it would seem reasonable, 
not only to guard his rights over his children, but to protect the 
infants themselves from being deprived of the benefit of receiv- 
ing their earliest impressions in favour of that religion, which is 
not only established by law, but which the law has established 
on the ground of its being érue. Indeed, when it is remem- 
bered that the Acts of Parliament which tolerate and protect 
dissenters, and relieve them from penalties and disabilities, do 
not pretend to declare the tenets of dissenters to be right, or 
even matters of indifference, it may well be considered a very 
large and liberal construction of its powers, for a court, which 
asserts and exercises the right (or rather the duty) of superin- 
tending the religious education of such infants as the law com- 
mits to its protection, to sanction their being educated in any 
other religion than that established by law. And certainly, on 
the theory of any one form of religion being established as the 
national religion, it seems difficult to understand how the law 
can be expected to interfere to superintend the education of 
infants in any other. When of age to think and act for them- 
selves, the law will protect and tolerate them in the exercise of 
whatever form of worship they may think fit to adopt. Till 
then, if the law should have occasion to interfere in their reli- 
gious education at all, much more, to prescribe the communion 
and the tenets in which they shall be educated, it is not easy to 
imagine what reason any one could have to complain, if the law 
should throw in the weight of its sanction to aid the religion of 
the country mm regaining its legitimate influence, even in cases 
where that influence had been weakened by the example or 
opinions of the deceased parent. At all events, those who 
would feel disposed to complain of such an act of preference for 
the established faith, would do well to consider how Indepen- 
dents or Presbyterians have acted in times when they had the 
supreme power, and how Roman Catholics would determine such 
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a question in those countries where they still retain it, If their 
conduct in such cases is not to be deemed inconsistent with that 
liberty and toleration which they claim as a matter of right, what 
reason would they have to complain of us for acting on the 
same principle 


“ (Before Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce.) 


“IN THE MATTER OF THE PETITION OF FRANCES ARABELLA NORTH AND 
OTHERS, INFANTS, 


“In this matter, Mr. Anstey on Thursday last moved for a writ of 
habeas corpus, directed to Mrs. Wilson and Miss Arabella North, re- 
quiring them to produce the four infant children of Mrs. Dudley 
North, widow, of the respective ages of ten, seven, six, and four years. 
On Saturday the return of the writ was enlarged to Monday, the eldest 
e daughter being placed in the interim charge of Lord and Lady Wal- ‘ee 
| degrave, and the three younger ones being continued under the care : 
of Miss North, their paternal aunt, at the home of her brother, Mr. 
Frederic North, at Rougham in Norfolk. 
~ “On that occasion the return of the writ was enlarged, and a peti- 
tion directed to be presented respecting the guardianship of the 
infants. 

“Mr. Anstey to-day moved that the return might be made to the 
writ, which his Honour directed was to issue on Thursday last. He 
also appeared in the petition for Mrs. Dudley North. 

« Mr, Lovat, who appeared for Mrs. Wilson and Miss North, said 
c that the case now came before the Court, not only on the habeas corpus, 

; : but also.on a petition, The ordinary course was by a petition by the 
| infants in their own names without a next friend, 


“ His Honour said he thought it would be better that there should 
be a next friend. 

* The name of Miss Arabella North was then inserted as next 
friend, and the petition for that purpose was amended in court. a 

“ Mr. Lovat said that the case now came on petition, supported by 
the affidavit of Mrs. Wilson, which disclosed the following facts :— ) 
That Lieutenant Dudley North, late of the Indian navy, married the fr 
lady who is now his widow, in Australia, where three of their chil- : 
dren were born; the birth of their youngest child having taken place 
after their return to England in the year 1842; that after the death 
of the husband, Mrs. Wilson paid the greater part of her son’s debts, 
and the whole of his funeral expenses; that soon after the return of 
Lieutenant North to England, the eldest child of the marriage went to e 
reside with Mrs. Wilson, by whom she was maintained, as had also a 
been the whole family since Lieutenant North’s death ; that Lieute- | 
nant North was a Protestant, as was his widow until lately, and he and 
the widow and all the children habitually attended a place of Protestant | 
worship ; that Miss North and Mr. Wilson had, during the lifetime of , 
the father, taught the eldest child, and since*his death had taught the 2 
whole four the Catechism of the Church of England, and daily heard fe 
them read the Bible; that Mrs, Wilson and Miss North were willing, at 4h 
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their own expense, to maintain and educate all the children, provided 
the guardianship were entrusted to them or either of them, and the chil- 
dren brought up in the Protestant faith. The petition then prayed a 
reference in the usual manner, for the appointment of guardians. 

“ Mr. Anstey, who appeared for Mrs. North, said, that he was in- 
structed to oppose the reference, on the ground that the mother was 
the lawful guardian of the infants. In the matter of the habeas corpus, 
two affidavits had been filed, which Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. North had 
had the opportunity of answering. They had since filed affidavits, 
but as they did not contest any of Mrs. North’s statements, the case 
made by that lady must be taken to be true in every particular ; and 
it was one which would justify him in asking the court not to consign 
the care of these infants to two ladies who had conducted themselves 
with so much impropriety towards these children, and towards their 
mother. He submitted that they had by their own acts deprived 
themselves of whatever right they ever had to the custody of these 
children, or to the assistance of the court. 

“His Honour—I have only to look at the interests of the children, 
and the rights, if I may use the expression, of their dead father. Faith 
must be kept with him in his grave. 

“Mr. Anstey—It was not Mrs. North's intention to dissever the 
connexion between herself and her husband’s family. When she was 
on the point of changing her faith, no attempt was made by either of 
these two ladies to dispute her legal rights over these infants: a sub- 
terfuge was resorted to, and they were secretly abducted from the 
custody of their mother. In fact, until last Thursday, she had no 
knowledge of the actual place of residence of her children. He must, 
therefore, submit, whatever order his honour might make in the merits 
of the case, that he ought not to commit the custody of these children 
to persons who had already betrayed the faith and confidence which 
had been reposed in them. It was not until they obtained possession 
of the children that they made any objection to Mrs. North, with res- 
pect to her religious opinions. He was informed that three of the 
children would be produced to-morrow. He had now a right to de- 
mand a return to the writ; and the only return was the production of 
the children incourt. It might not be necessary to order at once the 
restoration of these children to their surviving parent; but, at all 
events, he must submit that they should be produced in court, so that 
his honour might have the opportunity of ordering the restoration if 
he should think right to do so. He must also remark, that this petition 
was not presented until the matter had been brought before the court 
on the motion for a habeas corpus. These ladies did not come for- 
ward as they ought to have done, if their intentions towards the chil- 
dren were such as they now pretended. They merely presented this 
petition, to escape from the consequences of the common law juris- 
diction of the court under the writ of error. The learned counsel 
then went through Mrs, North’s affidavits in respect to the question 
of religious belief, in which she stated that she and her husband were 
nominal members of the Church of England ; that he was of latitudi- 
narian tenets, and that they both were unfrequent in their attendance 
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at church ; that she was never a zealous member of the Established | 


Church, nor ever received the sacrament in such church, abstaining 
therefrom in consequence of religious scruples; that Lieut. North, 
from 1842 till three months before his death, lived at Plymouth, where 
she was in the habit of attending a Roman-catholic chapel, to which 
he was desirous of accompanying her, which she for a time resisted, 
fearing that she might be supposed to influence him in a change of 
faith ; that at length she accompanied him to such Roman-catholic 
place of worship, with two of their children, and that during such 
attendance he conducted himself with great devotion and attention ; 
that three months before his death, which arose from the effects of a 
coach accident, he removed to Ipplepan, in Devonshire, where, being 
on his death-bed, and informed by his medical attendant that he was 
in a dying state, he refused to receive the rector of that parish, who 
had been brought into the house by Mr. Frederick North, his brother, 
and died without receiving the sacrament, and without any clergyman 
being present. That she, about a year and a half before her return 
to England, began to read Roman-catholic books of controversy and 
devotion, without any the slightest objection on the part of her 
husband, and continued to do so up to the time of her being reconciled 


‘to the Church of Rome, which took place soon after her husband’s 


death. And she further said, that she firmly believed her husband 
was at the time of his death, not a Protestant, but a Catechumen; 
that is, an uninstructed and unreconciled Roman Catholic, avd, but 
that for his untimely death produced by his accident, he would have 
become reconciled to, and a professing member of the Roman-catholic 
Church. He had now gone through all the facts of the case, and he 
had to submit, first, that as Mrs. North was the legal guardian of these 
infants, no case had been made on this petition for the appointment 
of any other guardian or guardians ; and secondly, that nothing being 
alleged against Mrs. North, their legal guardian, no case had been 
made to remove her from such guardianship. The children were all 
of tender years, and all within the age of nurture. The court never 
looked at the religious doctrines of parents, so long as they did not 
hold doctrines contrary to law. The Roman-catholic religion was 
not only a legal religion, but, since the passing of the first Toleration 
Act, in the judgment of Lord Mansfield, an established religion; and 
the court, acting on such principles, would not hold the profession of 
that religion by a guardian a sufficient ground of removal. The 
learned counsel cited the following authorities :—Hargrave’s notes to 
Coke, Litt. 88, a. 53, 71; Ex parte Bailey, 5 Dow. P. C. 311; Hall 
v. Hall, 3 Atk. 721; Tremain’s case, Strange 168; Pottinger v. 
Whiteman, 3 Merivale, 67; Hart v. Mellish, 2 Swanston, 533; 
Attorney General v, Cullum, | Collyer C.C,; Corbett ». Tottenham, 
1 Ball and Beate; Symons v. Blenkins, Jacob, 256; Shelly v. West- 
brook, Jacob, 266; Talbot v. Lord Shrewsbury, before Lord Cotten- 
9 Witty v. Marshall, Young and C. 68; and Storks v, Storks, 

“ His Honour—aA petition not in any cause.is presented to the court 
on behalf of four infants who are in this country, the children of a 
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deceased English gentleman, all under the age of eleven, if not all under 
the age of ten years. Now as they are without a testamentary guardian, 
and have no real estate, the reference to the Master to appoint a 
guardian will be purely a matter of course, except that, as it is said, 
the fact of the children having a mother living, and that the eldest of 
them, who is within the ege I have stated, furnishes a reason against 
the usual reference to the Master to appoint a guardian or guardians 
for the children. I have never heard it suggested, and I am not aware 
of any authority for it, that if the reference would be right if the 
children were without a mother, it would not be equally right although 
the children have a mother. It is quite a different question whether 
the mother shall or shall not be appointed a guardian. It is an entirely 
different question, and it is also an entirely different question in what 
manner the children are to be educated. ‘The only question upon the 
petition is, whether there shall be the usual reference to the Master 
to appoint for these children a guardian or guardians. I think it 
purely of course that there should be such a reference. Upon the 
petition, the registrar will let the case go according to the ordinary 
forms of the court, and with the ordinary directions and provisions 
where an order is made on petition to appoint a guardian or guardians. 
Then comes the question which belongs equally to the petition and to 
the writ of habeas corpus—the question, what shall be done in the 
meantime ? Now, the children, at least the three youngest of them, 
were under the care and in the charge of their mother, a lady whose 
respectability has not been questioned, and who | have no doubt 
treated her children with invariable kindness and affection. The eldest 
child, a daughter, appears to have been more under the care of the 
father’s mother than under the care of her own mother. That is a 
circumstance which I think ought not to affect the question in any 
manner prejudicially to the mother’s interest. Now, in the question 
what is to be the nature of the custody of the children in the mean- 
time, I cannot say that the question of the children’s religious educa- 
tion is a question to be entirely disregarded. Impressions may be 
made, even at so early a period of life, perhaps upon the youngest 
child, certainly upon the eldest, certainly upon the second, which may 
be irremovable ; therefore it is the duty of the court to ascertain, as 
far as it can on the present occasion, w hether it will be the duty of 
the guardians to educate these children in the doctrines and practices 
of a particular religion, and, if so, to be careful that nothing shall 
occur in the meantime which may impede and obstruct the execution 
or performance of that duty. The father of the infants was a younger 
son, an English gentleman of a Protestant family, and who appears to 
have been brought up, and passed at least the greater part of his life as 
a Protestant. I say at least, because it is stated, and probably with 
truth, that for a few weeks or months before his death, he had been 
in the habit, while living in Devonshire, of attending a Roman-catholic 
place of worship in company with his lady, and with two, at least, of 
their children. It is said that his notions of religion were latitudi- 
narian. That circumstance may perhaps in some measure account 
for the fact which I have just mentioned. He does not appear to 
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have had the least objection to his lady attending a Roman-catholic 
place of worship. On the contrary, as I have said, he went there 
himself with her, and with two of the children. After this had con- 
tinued for some weeks, he returned in an ill state of health to his ordi- 
nary place of residence in the same county, at some thirty miles dis- 
tance, where there was no Roman-catholic clergyman near. ‘There his 
last illness came upon him, and he died, having refused to receive the 
attendance of the rector of the parish. It does not appear that any 
proposal was made to him, or that he made any proposal, or expressed 
any wish for the attendance of a Roman-catholic clergyman. His 
illness appears to have passed and his death to have taken place without 
the presence of any clergyman, and without the expression of an 

wish on his part for the presence of any clergyman. It is not alleged 
that this gentleman ever conferred with a priest of the Roman-catholic 
religion. It is not alleged that either of the children, at any time, 
conferred with a priest of the Roman-catholic religion. It is not 
suggested that this gentleman, whose original religion was Protestant, 
as I have said, had ever professed a departure from the religion of his 
youth; but, from the facts I have stated, it isinferred by Mrs. North, 
that a change of religious sentiments, or at least an adoption of par- 
ticular religious sentiments, was in progress; that he was that which 
Mrs. Dudley North describes as a Catechumen ; a Catechumen, how- 
ever, as I understand it, without a teacher; because, that he ever had 
any instructor in the Roman-catholie religion is not suggested; and 
she states her belief, and I dare say sincerely, that he would have 
become a Roman Catholic if he had lived long enough. I must, on 
the. evidence, take it that he did not become a Roman Catholic ; ‘and 
that, either from curiosity, or from latitudinarian notions, or other- 
wise, he did for some weeks attend a place of Roman-catholie worship, 
without changing his religion. ‘This is my opinion upon the present 
evidence. What the effect of additional evidence may be, it is impos- 
sible for me to say or to speculate upon ; but on the present evidence 
I must assume, that having been bred a Protestant, he continued a 
Protestant to the end of his life ;-and | must assume, as he died intes- 
tate, so never at any time, or in any manner, did he express a wish as 
to the mode in which his children or either of them should be edu- 
cated in respect of religion ; a remark subject of course to the quali- 
fication, if qualification it is, which may be supposed to result from 
the facts I have stated. Then, in that state of circumstances, what is 
the duty of the court with respect to the religion of the children ? 
That it should view the religion of the children as a matter of indif- 
ference is of course quite out of all question. That no one can do. 
That the religion of the children would depend on the mere will and 
pleasure of the person or persons who may happen to be the guardian 
or guardians, especially where there is no testamentary guardian, ap- 
pears to me to be equally out of the case. As it is the duty of the 
court to superintend the education of infants in all cases where its 
powers are not excluded, so especially, and most importantly, it is the 
duty of the court to superintend that course of religious education in 
which the children ought to be educated, and in which they ought, 
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until they are of years of discretion, and able and think fit to choose 
for themselves, to be educated. Now | apprehend the rule of the 
court is, that where the father has not left nor expressed any direction 
or instruction as to the religion in which his children are to be educated, 
it is to be presumed that his wishes were, that they should be educated 
in his religion ; and that, I am of opinion upon the evidence as it now 
stands before me, and for the present purpose, must be the presumption 
in this case. My opinion therefore is, unless this case can be varied 
by subsequent evidence, it is the duty of the court to direct that these 
children should be brought up as members of the Church of England. 
That is an observation, however, which does not dispose of the interim 
custody. Recollecting, however, that Mrs, North, of whom I desire 
to speak as I feel, and as every one in this case has spoken, and as 
every one in this case seems to feel, with the highest possible respect, I 
cannot avoid recollecting that she isa recent convert. Speaking again 
of her most respectfully, | cannot avoid being strongly impressed with 
the opinion, that, consistently with the most conscientious, kind, and 
best motives on her part, the children, if placed with her, may receive an 
inclination and a disposition towards that religion in which, in my view, 
it is the duty of the court to see that they should not be educated. 

“ His Honour then directed, until the Master should make his 
report appointing guardians, the parties consenting, the custody of 
the four infants should be in Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson, Miss Arabella 
North, and Mr. Frederick North. The infants to reside at Hastings, 
and Mrs, Dudley North to have access to them for two hours daily, 
in the presence of one or more of those three parties, but all topics 
of religion to be avoided at such interviews, The return to the habeas 


corpus in the meantime to be enlarged. All the parties to have leave 


to propose themselves as guardians. It therefore would be perfectly 


competent for Mrs. Dudley North to propose herself as sole guardian, 
if she should be so advised. 


THE SCARCITY. 


THoseE who read the daily accounts in the newspapers of the 
condition of the poor in different parts of Ireland, cannot but 
feel it almost impossible to imagine, what remedy can be sug- 
gested, adequate either to the greatness of the calamity or 
the complicated difficulties of the crisis. The observa- 
tions which have already been made in preceding numbers 
of this Magazine would be very greatly misunderstood, if it were 
supposed that it was intended to impute any blame to the Irish 
Executive. That the Lord-Lieutenant of [reland and the Board 
of Works have had almost superhuman difficulties to encounter, 
no one could doubt who had any accurate information as to the 
nature of the present distress, heightened as it is by the peculiar 
embarrassments which entangle and perplex every government in 
that unhappy country. To question the sincerity of their desire 
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to do all that can be done would be most unjust. Our obser- 
vations were merely intended to convey the impression, which 
we believe to be true, that, on the one hand, the distress of par- 
ticular districts may be such as cannot be alleviated without 
private assistance, and at the same time, that the pressure and 
urgency of distress may have been greatly increased, espe- 
cially, and at the beginning, by mistakes of the officials of 
government—by accidents which may, or rather which must, be 
expected to occur, in such an enormous machinery of public 
relief as is at present at work. That delays, for which no one 
has yet accounted, have taken place in the payment of the 
labourers’ wages on the government roads, is undeniable. We 
happen to know of one parish, in which the arrears of wages 
fell little short of six hundred pounds. It needs no very great 
sketch of fancy to imagine what fearful amount of misery must 
be caused by such a circumstance, and how exceedingly inju- 
rious to the poor to be obliged to run in debt at the village shop, 
week after week, and thus eat out beforehand their miserable 
wages of eightpence a day, for weeks before it was paid off, 
buying everything at the rate they must expect to pay who 
were purchasing on credit under such circumstances. To 
meet the exorbitant price of provisions, eightpence a day for 
the support of a whole family could go but a short way, even if 
the labourer had his ready money to lay out on the most advan- 
tageous terms. ‘l'o keep him for several weeks without his wages 
was to increase fearfully the amount of his sufferings. And in 
some instances, there is too much reason to fear, this delay has 
been the cause of death. We have stated this, however, not as 
a& censure on government, but simply to show that cases of 
destitution may and do exist, which require the immediate 
assistance of private benevolence. The landed proprietors, no 
doubt, have in many cases been to blame. In some cases— 
perhaps in many—it would be unfair to say that any one in 
particular has been to blame. But whether they are to blame 
or not, is a question which must be postponed while the popu- 
lation of any particular district are dying of starvation. ‘The 
case of the parish of Durrus, which was brought before our 
readers in the letter of the rector, Mr. W. M. Crosthwaite, is 
one in which we have good reason to doubt whether the existing 
landlords can be blamed. Whether the present calamity may not 
be augmented by the bad management of past years and former 
generations is a question of moment, but not the first and most 
urgent question when people are starving. The people lost, 
all at once, the food on which they depended, and to which 
they were so accustomed, that in many cases it was not in a 
moment their stomachs would receive any other species of 
nourishment. ‘This was an evil which is not to be met by dis- 
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cussing the duties of landlords, though, in the particular district 
referred to, the principal landlord is a nobleman of known bene- 
volence, and resides on his property. The general system of 
Irish agriculture is deplorably bad. The natural resources of the 
coast are most imperfectly developed. ‘The system of poor-laws 
requires revision. ‘The country is suffering from the absence of 
a large proportion of the great proprietors, and, in too many in- 
stances, from the lamentable apathy and want of publie-spirit of 
both residents and absentees. These are evils of long standing. 
They existed before the union with this country. Some of them 
have rather increased than otherwise since the year 1800. But, 
however important it 1s to bring the whole system which affects 
the poor in Ireland to a better state, there are districts in such 
a condition at the present moment, that if one were to wait for 
legislative relief, there would be few survivors, if any, to relieve. 
The accounts in the ‘Times newspaper are frequently of such an 
appalling character, as to have few parallels in the history of 
human suffering. These particular cases must be met at once 
by private benevolence, or else multitudes will perish before the 
meeting of parliament. The stopping of the miserable supply 
they now receive for a single day would seal the fate of thou- 
sands. Thousands are on the verge of death, and are only kept 
alive from one meal to another. Of course there are painful in- 
stances of imposition. And as the Arms bill has been allowed 
to expire, the lawless will take the opportunity of buying guns 
and pistols as fast as they can procure money for the purpose. 
But we have too accurate information not to know, that it is not 
the really destitute who are buying up arms ; and that the desti- 
tute are to be reckoned, not by hundreds, but by thousands. In 
fact, the most lawless parts of Ireland never have been the most 
destitute ; while the south-west of Lreland, the county of Cork, 
has been, generally speaking, quiet and peaceable. And, 
deed, the worst cases of destitution are found in remote and 
sequestered districts on the coast, where the people take little 
or no part in political agitation, except im as far as they have 
been compelled to do so by their priests. ‘lwo examples of 
this kind have lately come to our knowledge. They are two 
parishes in the north of Ireland, in the county of Donegal, 
on the rocky and mountainous coast of the Western Ocean. 
The printed statements inclosed to us, on the truth of which we 
have reason to know reliance may be placed, (independent of 
the weight which should be attached to the names subscribed to 
them,) are so well calculated to give some insight into the nature 
and cirewnstances of the present distress, that we prefer print- 
ing them entire. 

“FAMINE IN DONEGAL, 


« The following appeal to the wealthy and benevolent will not, it 
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is hoped, be made in vain, nor fail in calling forth a ready response 
from those who sympathise with the suffering poor of Ireland, now 
reduced in many places, by the mysterious visitation of Divine Pro- 
vidence, to the very verge of starvation. 

* The relief committee of Cross-Roads feel themselves urged by the 
heart-rending destitution of the people under their charge, and from 
their own peculiar circumstances, to make this appeal for aid, and to 
cast themselves upon the liberality of the English for a supply in their 
present distress. Their district, comprising the two parishes of Ray- 
monterdoney and Tullaghobigley, is situated in a remote and moun- 
tainous part of the north-west coast of Donegal. It extends over up- 
wards of 81,000 acres, containing about 14,000 inhabitants, almost 
all small holders—-the whole annual income of district not execeding 
3500/., and that, with but two or three resident gentry, upwards of 
14,000 individuals are depending upon them for daily provision : with 
great exertion a supply of meal has been procured, but wholly inade- 
quate to the pressing wants of the people. Some idea of their eager- 
ness to procure food may be conceived from the fact, that meal was 
sold at the rate of from four to five tons per day, and that in quan- 
tities not exceeding 30lbs. 

“With distress fearfully increasing, their money and means of 
meeting that distress failing, and the people crying to them for food, 
they have no other resource than to apply to those whom God has 
blessed with means to supply, and hearts to feel for, those in such 
utter destitution: surely facts like these speak for themselves, and 
will not, we hope, speak in vain, to those who bear in mind the words 


of truth—‘ He that seeth his brother in need, and shutteth up his 


bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?’ 
“ Cross-Roads, Dunfanaghy, Nov. 26, 1846. 


* Any Contributions will be thankfully received by 


“ Wybrants Olphert, J.P.D.L., Chairman Cross-Roads Relief Com- 
mittee, Ballyconnell-house, Dunfanaghy ; Lord George Hill, Ballyarr, 
Ramelton; Rev. C. Stewart, Hornhead, Dunfanaghy; Rev. RK. 
Gibbings, Rector of Raymonterdoney, Dunfanaghy ; Rev. A. Nixon, 
Woodlands, Mullingar; Rev. John Olphert, Drumachose, Newtown- 
Limavady; Rev. H. Norman, Secretary, Cross-Roads Relief Com- 


mittee, Carrowcannon, Dunfanaghy ; Rev. Robert Gage, Tamlagh- 
tard, Newtown-Limavady.”’ 


The second appeal is from another parish on the same coast ; 
it is as follows* :— 


young children ask bread.’—LaM. iv. 4. 


“It has been shown by the government valuation, that the parish 
of Templecrone, generally called the ‘ Rosses,’ situate on the western 


* Some of the applications of Scripture in this'document are to be regretted. But, 
allowance being made for the excitement of feelings under such appalling cireum- 


stances, it is better to allow the sufferers to tell their story in their own language. 
The facts we know may be relied on. 
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shores of Donegal, is the very poorest in this extensive county. Such 
asad distinction had for a while one advantage: it created a confi- 
dence, that the place would necessarily have attached thereto prece- 
dence, when relief was dispensed ; and the assurance, which has been 
propagated, that the government had arranged, excepted and gua- 
ranteed, for supplying directly the poorest districts with food, helped 
us to hope that we should be compensated for our melancholy noto- 
riety, by falling into the hands of a considerate and merciful govern- 
ment. But these pledges and prospects seem not to be in the way of 
being seasonably realized. 

“The locality of Templecrone is perhaps the most disadvantage- 
ously circumstanced that exists, or can be imagined, for a people to 
be placed in during the prevalence of such a calamity as is dreaded. 
It is hemmed in on one side by bleak mountains, through which there is 
but a single unobstructed road, \eading to the nearest market-town 
thirty miles distant, and even that road is not only too hilly, but other- 
wise incompetent for traffic, being also occastonally rendered impass- 
able by snow; on the other side,—by the sea,—access to the place 
is still more precarious and impeded, by a@ notoriously rugged, foul, 
and boisterous coast, subjected to all the vicissitudes of the Western 
Ocean. Thus we are exposed to, and, at the same time, dependent 
upon, every casualty to which sea or land carriage is liable. 

In addition to the natural difficulties connected with the position 
of the parish, its social condition is extremely peculiar. Hitherto the 
population have depended for sustenance on potatoes, the vast ma- 
jority holding only very small plots of land, and, consequently, grow- 
ing but the most trifling corn crops, any part of which was seldom 
used for food, it being invariably sold—except the portion reserved 
as seed—in order to meet the demands for rent, &c. ; and if the people 
are obliged to consume all their oats, preserving none for seed, (and 
double the usual quantity would be required,) they will not be able to 
crop the land at all next year, even if, through the great mercy of 
God, they are spared to survive the famine that threatens them. ‘Thus 
the last state will be worse than the first, and reproduction will be at 
an end. 

“In such a frightful emergency this appeal is made; and it is sent 
forth in the lively hope, that the case of the poor sufferers of Temple- 
erone will commend itself to, and engage the sympathy of benevo- 
lent Christian hearts. No other resource or refuge can be thought of, 
for the place is far too unpromising, insignificant, and miserable for 
merchants or capitalists to mind it: but the people are worthy for 
whom it should be done, having ever been peaceable, orderly, and 
patient. 

“It may help to convey a just conception of the backwardness of 
their condition, and the disadvantages they have to contend with, in 
an agricultural point of view, to state, that in a parish, the area of 
which is 52,921 acres, with a population of ten thousand souls, dis- 
persed through wild mountains and thickly-inhabited islands, THERE 


IS NEITHER A RECOLLECTION, NOR THE TRADITION, OF A PLOUGH 
EVER HAVING BEEN USED THROUGHOUT IT. 
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“Tf, then, under circumstances such as have been glanced at, we 
look to our own resources, the language of excessive perplexity, or 
even despair must be ours, and our remonstrance is—* Whence should 
we have so much bread in the wilderness, as to fill so great a mul- 
titude?’ 

“Our case is urgent—a crisis is approaching—very many are 
passing tedious days, wandering about for relief—* destitute—afflicted 
—tormented.’ 

“The charity of every one toward each other aboundeth,’ and 
while any stunted remnant of the blighted crop can be found, neigh- 
bours allow one another freely to dig and partake of it; hunger is 
thus checked or mitigated, but not relieved. Yet so very far spent is 
even this poor and poisonous stay, (for ‘the root is as rottenness,’) 
that some are actually turning the land over a second time, in the keen 
search after a chance potatoe which might have escaped notice at the 
first digging. 

“The Government have distinctly announced that supplies need 
not be calculated upon until after Christmas, so that unless aid is de- 
rived from other sources in the meantime, it seems utterly impossible 
that life can be preserved, Disease has already become prevalent, 
and how soon Death may thus, by a more direct and speedy process, 
complete and terminate such misery, it is not for us to calculate. 

“In concluding, we invite the most rigid scrutiny into every state- 
ment made in this appeal—nothing has been exaggerated—nothing 
has been perverted. Rather are we confident, that if a person not 
habituated by sore experience to the difficulties, privations, and hard- 
ships inherent to our locality, was deputed to investigate, his senti- 
ments and decision might be couched in the language of Scripture :— 
‘It was a true report that I heard ; howbeit I believed not the words 
until I came, and mine eyes had seen it, and, behold, the half was 
not told me.’ 

« ALEXANDER Montcomery, Rector. 

VaLENTINE P, GrirrFitu, Officiating Minister. 

James M‘Davirt, P.P. 

“ Francis Forster, J.P. 

“ R. K. Tuompson, Inspecting Officer of Coast Guard. 
“G, F. Brapy, Medical Superintendent. 


* Dungloe, County Donegal, October, 1846. 


“Contributions will be most thankfully received by Sir James 
Dombrain, Custom-house; Messrs. La Touche and Co. ; and Emanuel 
Orpen, Esq., Blackrock, Dublin. John Stukey Reynolds, Esq., 
Lower Hampstead, London; Henry Leader, Esq., 6, Brown-street, 
Manchester ; the Rev. Alexander Montgomery, Inver, Mountcharles ; 
the Rev. Valentine P. Griffith, Templecrone Glebe, Dungloe; and 
lrancis Forster, Esq., Roshine Lodge, Dungloe.” 


It is in such districts as these—shut up between sea and 
mountains—where a plough has never yet been seen or heard of 
—places like Durrus parish—where there are many thousands 
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of acres, to or from which no load could be carried, except on 
the backs of men and women—places where the potato has 
formed the sole food of the cottager and his pig—and where the 
miserable crop of oats has been little enough, along with the 
proceeds of the sale of the pig, to pay the landlord his rent, and 
the Romish priest his dues,—these are the cases which no 
government relief now in existence can meet, and to which 
legislative improvements will come too late. 

It is but too obvious that in numberless cases the landed pro- 
prietors in Ireland have never been duly sensible of their re- 
sponsibility. Too many among them have been at all times as 
anxious to evade their duties to their tenantry, as they have 
been to shift from their own shoulders the support of the church 
of which they professed to be members. But it would be very 
uncandid and unjust not to admit that the aristocracy and landed 
proprietors have numbered within their ranks men of real bene- 
volence and piety. And one would hope the number of such 
persons is on the increase. But whether or not, such cases of 
destitution as the foregoing do not allow time for the discussion 
of any general questions of the sort. A few weeks will decide 
all such questions, as far as the sufferers are concerned. 

With regard to the conduct of the Romaan-catholic priests ;— 
one would be sorry to be obliged to render any body of men 
odious in public estimation. But, that priests have been known 
to have sold the relief tickets, and to have refused to recommend 
persons actually destitute, for employment on the government 
works, éxcept on the receipt of a shilling from each person, we 
have but too good reason to be assured of. When the fact was 
proved beyond possibility of evasion, the priests who had acted 
in this disgraceful manner endeavoured to excuse themselves 
under the pretext, that they were obliged to raise money to 
build chapels :—an excuse which, it is to be hoped, will not be 
forgotten in any future consideration of the merits of the Volun- 
tary System. 

No doubt, at such a crisis as the present, those who have 
hitherto derived their income from the superstitions of the Lrish 
peasantry must be in no little perplexity. The clergy of the 
Established Church themselves must be exposed to very severe 
privations at present. It is scarcely necessary to say, that the 
demands on a clergyman’s benevolence must be most embar- 
rassing at such a time as the present. In the most distressed 
neighbourhoods, we have reason to know that the clergyman’s 
house is surrounded from morning to night by hundreds in 
actual want of food. In truth, the calls on their charity are 
heavy at the best of times; and in most cases, extremely dis- 
proportionate to their income. What else, indeed, could be 
expected in a country where there are few resident gentry, and 
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where, unhappily, it would seem to be the general opinion, that 
the clergy ought to be exemplary characters, in the sense of 
setting an example of virtue, which the laity are not obliged to 
imitate. But, besides this, the income of the clergyman in Lre- 
land—however its security may have been increased by the 
change which was effected some years ago, in the commutation of 
tithes into a rent-charge payable by the landlords—must, when- 
ever the collection of rents is seriously obstructed by the dis- 
uresses of the tenantry and small farmers, be liable to interruption 
and temporary diminution. If the landlord receives no rent, it 
is unlikely the clergyman will obtain his rent-charge without 
difficulty : possibly, without resorting to such methods of re- 
covery as, under the circumstances of a general distress, it might 
be considered odious to resort to. In such eases, the fact of his 
entire income being payable by a very few persons, may rather 
increase his perplexity than otherwise. This is on the suppo- 
sition of the farmers being really unable to pay the rent to the 
landiord, and the landlord having no funds beside his annual 
rental to meet the payment of the rent-charge to the clergyman. 
But, even in places where there is no unusual distress, the clergy 
may be in a position of overwhelming embarrassment. —lreland 
would differ from the rest of the world even more than it does, 
if there were not found numbers of persons of different classes 
—tenants and landowners—ready to take advantage of the gene- 
ral distress, and to make the badness of the times an excuse 
for refusing or delaying to pay the charges on their property. 

A very remarkable feature in the present state of things, is the 
influence which Roman-catholie priests have been able to exer- 
cise, in procuring the dismissal from the government relief works, 
of persons to whom no objection could be made, except that 
they had ceased to be Romanists, and had joined the Protestant 
Chureh. Every allowance must be made for bigotry and in- 
tolerance. But there is an end to all rational civil and religious 
liberty, if a Romish priest has the power to overawe the autho- 
rities, and make the government itself the tool of persecution. 
One case of this description has lately come to our knowledge, 
of which we hope soon to be able to lay the particulars before 
our readers. 

Not that we believe the Protestant Church has reason to 
apprehend any lasting injury from such conduct. For a while 
persecution may succeed in intimidating the defenceless. Indeed, 
as a general rule, there are few of the country parts of Ireland 
in which a Roman Catholie can now act on his convictions, with- 
out exposing his life to danger from the agents of the priesthood. 
ven the conduct of the neighbouring magistrates and gentry is 
discussed (and that in no measured terms) from the altar at the 
Sunday’s mass. But it is hard to imagine anything more shock- 

Vou. AXXI.—January, 1847. H 
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ing than the fearful curses and denunciations which the priests 
pronounce in their chapels, against any member of their con- 
gregation who dares to read the Bible,—or ventures to take any 
step whatever which implies an exercise of religious liberty, or 
has a tendency in that direction. Many of the persons present 
in the chapel on such occasions may feel a disgust at the gross 
and brutal language in which these maledictions are conveyed 
—a disgust they dare not but conceal—a sympathy with the 
victim, which it would be dangerous to avow. For, the danger 
both of the victim and his supporters does not arise from the 
general feelings of the population. It lies in the fact, that these 
curses are uttered in a country where offenders against the 
tyranny of the priesthood can be put out of the way by assassi- 
uation ;—and where any priest who, chooses to make use of the 
place of worship and the Lord’s day for such purposes, knows 
that he has in his congregation some half-dozen desperate cha- 
racters, Whose guilty courses he is privy to, and who are but 
too anxious to uphold (as long as it suits their purposes) a 
tyranny, which they find convenient because it serves to screen 
them from the consequences of their crimes. That, in many 
cases, assassination has been traced to the denunciations in the 
chapel, is a matter of notoriety. It could be traced to the same 
source in far more, were it not for the extreme difficulty of ob- 
taining witnesses who will come forward to fix the guilt on the 
offenders, and run the risk of being murdered themselves. To 
incur the priest’s curse, Is tantamount to having one’s death- 
warrant signed. 

The sword of terrorism, however, is wielded by compara- 
tively a few persons. And wherever the population are pro- 
tected from violence, the Protestant Church is on the increase. 
No greater delusion, indeed, can be propagated, than the notion, 
that the great body of the Irish peasantry are attached by affec- 
tion or personal respect to their priesthood. Multitudes of 
them, doubtless, are the slaves of a degrading, and im many 
particulars, an almost ludicrous, superstition, which—regarding 
the priests as aspecies of human elves or goblins—teac hes them 
to fear the official, and dread his power, whatever may be their 
dislike or contempt for his personal character, Their fears are the 
fears of a semibarbarous people. ‘To what else can be ascribed 
their belief, that what they call a blessed priest—by which they 
mean a priest degraded by his superiors on account of notorious 
and habitual immorality ~has the power of working miracles 
and casting out devils ;—and that even the earth which covers 
his grave possesses the power of curing the diseases of those 
who will mix it with water, and drink it. Hundreds of such 
monstrous superstitions still find believers in Ireland. Itis not 
many years ago since a case of assault was tried before a judge 
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of assize, in which the plaintiff was a woman who had had a 
child by a priest; and, in her childbirth, her bedelothes and 
dress were violently seized and carried off by some women who 
forced their way into her chamber, under the belief (common in 
several parts of Ireland) that the linen which touches a woman 
under such circumstances is possessed of miraculous virtue. 
They tore it into shreds, and kept the pieces to be used as 
charms. ‘The woman was so maltreated in the scuffle, that, on 
her recovery, she had them tried for an assault.* But such 
heathenish superstitions are on the decline, and so materially 
has the influence of the priesthood (apart from terror and brute 
force) diminished of late years, that a well organized and cleverly 
contrived system, for the purpose of reducing the exorbitant 
demands of the priests to a fixed scale of fees, would have com- 
pletely revolutionized their incomes, had not the famous scheme 
of the monster meetings for Repeal Agitation been resorted to, 
asa contrivance to meet the emergency of the moment, and 
divert the hopes of the deluded peasantry to an object still more 
dear to them than the reduction of clerical exaction. For what 
the populace were really taught to expect from Repeal, was the 
extirpation of the Saxon, and the recovery of the forfeited lands. 

So that, even in neighbourhoods where the gentry were nume- 

rous and resident, and spending large fortunes among their 
tenantry, the infatuated people were actually quarrelling with 
each other about the partition of their landlords’ estates, which 
they were to share among themselves,—in some cases, about the 
pleasant question, to which of them the estates ought to belong, 
—as soon as Repeal should be carried, and the Saxon banished, 
and “ Ireland for the Irish” should become the Charter of the 
empire of O’Connell. 

But even this delusion must pass away. And the true and 
real condition of Ireland is, as we have more than onee repre- 
sented it, that the people are in a state of transition, and that 
the Protestant Church is hourly gaining ground in their affee- 
tions. And what we observed last November, we believe will 
be confirmed by every one conversant with facts, that the pre- 
sent distress—fearful as are the sufferings it is entailing on the 
poor—is aiding the cause of the Church, and binding by closer 
ties of respect and gratitude the hearts of the poor Roman Ca- 
tholies to their real friends. 

What will parliament dof What will ministers propose ‘ 
Are new experiments of conciliation to be tried: Are the 
Romish priests to be bribed into a temporary truce by the 
plunder of the Protestant Church? ‘The question will soon be 


* The particulars of this case we had from an Irish solicitor of high respecta- 
bility, to whom they were communicated by the judge who presided at the trial. 
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answered. But the stroke which destroys the Chutch” in Tre- 
land will smite the Church in this. country also: - For weal or 
woe, their destinies are indissolubly united... We may be mis- 
taken in our opimion—we believe we are not,but assuredly, 
it is no lightly formed opinion,—that the safety of our religious 
und political institutions depends—we. shall not say: on) sup- 
porting the Protestant Church in Lreland,—but on allowing tt to 
have fuir play—that fair play, to which even on political grounds, 
it is entitled. The dismemberment of the empire, and the 
horrors of a civil war, will not be averted by refusing to assist 
the Irish clergy in educating their flocks in the principles which 
have made England what it is. The Covenanters of U}ster are’ 
not to be gained over to become the supporters of a monarchicat 
episcopal constitutions by the founding of Gower-street univer- 
sities in Lreland, or the endowment of Unitarian professors. 
The really respectable Presbyterians are disgusted. The m- 
terest of one of their ministers with an old lady of fortune has’ 
lately put it into their power to endow a really Presbyterian col- 
lege in Belfast; and with this they intend to rival and starve 
out the government college in Belfast, by which the miserable 
policy of conciliation had sought to secure their attachment. 

In vain is it attempted to gain over the Romish hierarchy by 
the establishment of a semi-infidel and latitudinarian system of 
national education, loathsome to every man of principle among 
them—notwithstanding the vast patronage and funds it puts 
under their control. They do xot wish their people to be edu- 
cated. They are willing enough, no doubt, that the funds of 
the empire should be employed to discourage, and depress, and 
discountenance the Protestant clergy. With this feature of the 
government system of education in Lreland they are well enough 
contented,—yet not enough to conquer their repugnancy to 
education itself: a repugnancy, on principle, invincible—a 
: repugnancy irritated by the galling fact, that they have brought 

the misfortune of being obliged to sanction a government edu- | 
cation on themselves, by their agitation against the compara- 
tively trifling assistance which the government had been giving 
to the schools of the clergy and the establishment at Kildare- 
street. Some of their wily politicians may deem it wise to a 
pear to act with government in carrying out the National System 
of Education, for the sake of the patronage and money which 


government have forced upon them. But the only feature in the 
system which in their inmost souls they regard with compla- 
| cency, is the discouragement it gives to the Protestant Church, 
al and the affronts it puts upon the prelates of Ireland. What 


i they really feel (and, if they be honest Romanists, what else. 
could they feel?) is expressed in the denunciation of Dr.. Mac 
Hale,—-the safety valve of their party. 
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confess bur fears are, that we have not yet seen the ors Ly 
aad thatvitis only bya calamity more terrible than famine or 
ilence, our idsane delusion of attempting to govern Treland 
through Mr. O'Connell and the Romish priesthood will be dis- 
pelled.. We fear the Chureh in Ireland has more of suffering 
to. undergo, before we shall have discovered that She is the only 
security we have for the peace and prosperity of that distracted 
country or the maintenance of the integrity of the empire, 
Happy will it be for all parties if the discovery be made before 
itis too late. Atall events, we should make up our minds, how 
far, we really mean to go. As long as a Saxon proprietor or a 
Protestant clergyman is suffered to exist in Ireland, the Romish 
prelates will never allow their subjects (as they call the priests) 
to. be the ministers of peace for England. ‘The Protestant 
Chureh is the Mordecai of Ireland ; and as long as Mordecai is 
sitting in the gate, what profits them all the favour and riches 
which England can heap upon them? Nothing less than exter- 
mination is their price. When the price has been paid, what 
will Ireland be worth to England? 

Since the foregoing was written, the Times newspaper of 
December 24th has appeared ; and, in the Trish article furnished 
by the correspondent of the Times, are printed some details of 
the distress in the sonth of Ireland, which fully corroborate the 
remarks we have made aboy e—namely, that no existing system 
of public relief can meet the present fearful emergency in the 
districts where relief is most severely needed. Who is now to 
blame ?—Government—Priests—or Landlords—is a question 
which no one of common humanity can stop to discuss under 
such circumstances. We trust few Englishmen could be found 
inclined to do so. Whatever objection may be urged against a 
general collection for the whole of Ireland, those who are disposed 
to sympathize with trials so calamitous cannot hesitate to do what 
lies in their power in cases so clear as these :—where suspicion 
of imposture is out of the question, and where—whether any 
one be blameable or not—it is ae may that if relief be delayed, 
the. people must perish in multitudes. Bantry, it will be remem- 
bered, 1s the market town of the district in which Mr. W, 
Crosthwaite’s parish of Durrus is situated. The statement we 
shall transcribe from the 7imes shows that matters are much 
worse now than they were when Mr. Crosthwaite’s letter was 
written, 


“ DISTRESS IN CORK. 


“The reports from, Cork continue extremely unfavourable, “The 
following is an extract of a letter dated ‘ Bantry, Saturday,’ wriiied Aa 
by the special reporter of the Cork Examiner :— 

Arega ds the influence exercised by the sudden 2 
nary daths which are daily occurring, it is not confined to the fami- 
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lies or individuals immediately affected—it extends to all the labourers 
employed for miles around, and excites in their imaginations the most 
dreadful anticipations regarding their ultimate condition. It is, | 
have heard from numbers of those labourers themselves, and as I 
have been credibly informed by the Catholic clergy, their firm and 
undoubted belief that they all are reserved for the same fate as is 
daily occurring to their neighbours—that they are doomed, without 
either expectation of relief or release, to expire before the termina- 
nation of a few months—that they will be found either in fields or on 
mountains, without either the consolations of clergy or the comfort of 
friends. 
‘And what reason have the people for anticipating any other 
change in their present protracted sufferings? With hundreds un- 
employed—still further retrenchment of expenditure appears to be 
the government policy, still greater strictness characterizes their pre- 
sent proceedings, In the remote and extreme districts of the parish 
that I at present refer to, the individuals composing the families of 
employed labourers are obliged to travel a distance of twenty miles to 
the nearest available market for the purchase of perhaps one stone of 
flour or meal, and they are then compelled to return the same distance 
before their hungry families can receive one morsel of food. They are 
thus compelled to travel a distance of forty miles before they are privi- 
leged to purchase India meal at 2s. 5d. a stone, and make it available 
for their family’s subsistence. There are other districts connected 
with the parish where they are more fortunately located, and where 
they are obliged to endure journeys only amounting from twenty to 
thirty miles; all because government, in its profound discretion, did 
not find it convenient to establish food depdts within a more limited 
distance. 

‘There is another instance, though, unfortunately, not an extraor- 
dinary one, which I accidentally became acquainted with. A distressed 
labourer, named Michael Linehan, from the parish of Slane, a dis- 
trict situated about eight miles from this town, came into Bantry, on 
Thursday evening, to solicit charity for his aged mother and a 
younger brother, who were stretched upon the same bed of sickness, 
and suffering from a similar disease. 1 have learned that he did suc- 
ceed in procuring some trifling assistance from some charitably dis- 
posed persons in the town, and that he was returning to his anxious 
parent and starving brother, when death also released him from the 
miserable position that hunger and cold had reduced him to. He was 
discovered a lifeless corpse yesterday morning on the Mountain of 
Ibane, and his emaciated remains were conveyed to his miserable 
home, to console the wretched family who associated his return with 
their own existence. A post-mortem examination was held, and, on 
inspection of the intestines, a quantity of undigested turnips and 
stunted cabbages were discovered, which, apparently, constituted his 
only food for some weeks previous. 

‘ These are a few amongst several cases, equally melancholy in the 
detail, with which I have been acquainted ; but even these isolated 
cases will convey an idea of the condition of the peasantry in the re- 
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mote districts of this extensive parish. As I befuro observed, aud as 
I will endeavour to impress upon your readers, hitherto the popula- 
tion of this parish have been fortunate in their position, but their fu- 
ture anticipations are of the most appalling character, and their spe- 
culations are even at present receiving a horrifying realization,”’ 


With regard to the policy of the system pursued by Govern- 
ment, we shall offer no opinion. If any of the language of the 
writers in the Cork newspaper appear intemperate, many allow- 
ances must be made for persons writing under such circum- 
stances. ‘The correspondent of the 7'imes proceeds to say :— 


“ That these statements are not over-coloured may be gathered 
from a letter addressed to the Duke of Wellington by Mr. N. Cum- 
ming, a magistrate of the county of Cork ; it is as follows :— 


‘ My Lord Duke,—Without apology or preface, I presume so far 
to trespass on your grace as to state to you, and by the use of your 
illustrious name, to present to the British public the following state- 
ment of what I have myself seen within the last three days. 

‘ [faving for many years been intimately connected with the western 
portion of the county of. Cork, and possessing some small property 
there, I thought it right personally to investigate the truth of the several 
lamentable accounts which had reached me, of the appalling state of 
misery to which that part of the country was reduced. 

‘I accordingly went on the 15th instant to Skibbereen, and to give 
the instance of one townland which I visited, as an example of the state 
of the entire coast district, I shall state simply what I there saw. It is 
situated on the eastern side of Castlehaven harbour, and is named 
South Reen, in the parish of Myross. Being aware that I should have 
to witness scenes of frightful hunger, | provided myself with as much 
bread as five men could carry, and on reaching the spot I was surprised 
to find the wretched hamlet apparently deserted. I entered some of 
the hovels to ascertain the cause, and the scenes that presented them- 
selves were such as no tongue or pen can convey the slightest idea of. 
In the first, six famished and ghastly skeletons, to all appearance dead, 
were huddled in a corner on some filthy straw, their sole covering 
what seemed a ragged horsecloth, their wretched legs hanging 
about, naked above the knees. I approached with horror, and found 
by a low moaning they were alive—they were in fever, four children, 
a woman, and what had once been a man. It is impossible to go 
through the detail. Suffice it to say, that in a few minutes I was sur- 
rounded by at least two hundred of such phantoms, such frightful 
spectres as no words can describe. By far the greater number were 
delirious, either from famine or from fever. Their demoniac yells are 
still ringing in my ears, and their horrible images are fixed npon my 
brain. My heart sickens at the recital, but 1 must go on, 

‘ In another case, decency would forbid what follows, but it must be 
told. My clothes were nearly torn off in my endeavour to escape from 
the throng of pestilence around, when my neckcloth was seized from 
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behind bya gripe which compelled me to turn,.-I found myself 
grasped by a woman with an infant just born in her arms, and the 
remains of a filthy sack across her Joins-—-the sole covering of. herself 
and babe. The same morning the police opened a house on the. ad- 
joining lands, which was observed shut for many days, and two frozen 
corpses were found, lying upon the mud floor, half devoured by, 

‘ A mother, herself in a fever, was seen the same day to drag 
out the corpse of her child, a girl about 12, perfectly naked, and 
leave it half covered with stones. In another house, within 500 yards 
of the cavalry station at Skibbereen, the dispensary doctor found seven 
wretches lying, unable to move, under the same cloak. One had been 
dead many hours, but the others were unable to move either them- 
selves or the corpse. “ren 

‘ To what purpose should I multiply such cases? If these be not 
sufficient, neither would they hear who have the power to send relief 
avd do not, even “though one came from the dead.” Let them, how- 
ever, believe and tremble, that they shall one day hear the Judge of 
all the earth pronounce their tremendous doom, with the addition, “1 
was an hungered and ye gave me no meat, thirsty and ye gave me no 
drink, naked and ye clothed me not.” 7 

‘ But I forget to whom this is addressed. My lord, you are an 
old and justly honoured man. It is yet in your power to add another 
honour to your age, to fix another star, and that the brightest in your 
galaxy of glory. You have access to our young and gracious Queen, 
Lay these things before her. She is a woman. She will not allow 
decency to be outraged. She has at her command the means of at 
least mitigating the sufferings of the wretched survivors in this tragedy. 
They will soon be few indeed in the district I speak of, if help be 
longer withheld, 

* Once more, my lord duke, in the name of starving thousands, | 
implore you to break the frigid and flimsy chain of official etiquette, 
aud save the land of your birth, the kindred of that gallant Irish 
blood which you have so often seen lavished to support the honour of 
the British name, and let there be inscribed upon your tomb, “ Ser- 
vata Hibernia.” 

‘I have the honour to be, my Lord Duke, 
Your Grace’s obedient humble 
‘N. M. Cummins, 


‘ Justice of the Peace. 
* Ann Mount, Cork, December 17.’” 


After this, it is to be hoped few, who have the means to alle- 
viate such sufferings, will excuse themselves by the plea, that, 
in districts where no such famine has ever existed, some of the mis- 
guided victims or agents of Mr. O’Connell’s agitation have been 
eet em Semone What if, even in the district which is here 

scribed, five hundred stand of arms had been purchased by 


those who had money to buy them? Would this be an excuse 
for leaving those to perish under so terrible a visitation, who 
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had none? Some clever writers in the newspapers; whose 
ignorant and ill-timed witticisms were the means (and toe hndio 
they were) of closing hands and hearts which ‘were ‘actitall 
opened to relieve the are of this very district, have goo 
reason to tremble when they read such statements as Mr. 
- Cummins’. Such writers will find it difficult to a any 
rational person that the victims of Skibbereen and Bantry jhave 
expired with arms in their hands, : i 


THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS IN ROME, 


A LITTLE volume with this title,* written by the Reverend Mr. Kip, 
an American clergyman, has lately been published in this country, 
containing a very lively and entertaining account of the impressions 
made on his mind by a visit to Rome in the Christmas of 1845. We 
are not sure that there may not be some passages in the book which 
might have been omitted with advantage. Some, at least, have struck 
us as being calculated to give to undiscriminating young readers a more 
favourable view of Romanism than the author himself appears to feel, 
Many are willing enough to censure the puerilities or grossness of its 
superstitions, who wish Romanism as a whole and a system to be better 
thought of—if not to be held up as a model for our imitation. We 
do not charge Mr. Kip with this. We are inclined to think other- 
wise of his views. But yet passages have struck us as being calculated 
to encourage young people of a poetical turn in that very erroneous 
notion ; and we think it right to make the observation, and to add, 
that we should not advise the work to be placed in the hands of such | 
readers without some caution of the sort. It may not be easy to con- 
vey what we mean by a single quotation; but the following may help 
to make it in some degree intelligible to our readers. It occurs in 
the third chapter, in the description of St. Peter’s Cathedral. 


‘‘ But in the wide Transepts is a sight which cannot bat arrest the attention 
of every one who is sighing for Catholic unity, and remind him of those days 
when every nation acknowledged the same faith, and with one yoice professed 
the same creed. The’e are arranged the boxes for the confessional in every 
language. Not only are those of Europe to be seen inscribed over these places, 
but also its various dialects, and the strange tongues of the East. ‘Thus the 
wanderer from every land, who worsbips in these rites, beholds provision made 
for his spiritual wants. ‘There is one spot where the pilgrim always finds his 
home. We are all one people when we come before the altar of the Lord.’ 
Such are represented as the words of Marco Polo, in the thirteenth cehtury, 
and here, to the member of the Church of Rome, they are realised. » Khe comes 
to what he regards as the Mother Church of Christendom, and learns that he 
is not a stranger or an alien. Hecan unburden himself to a priest of his own 
land, and the consolations of his faith are doubly sweet when conveyed to him 
in the familiar words of ‘ his own tongue, wherein he was born.’ ‘With! the 
errors of Rome we have no sympathy; we feel and realise bow much she 
has fallen from the simplicity of the faith; yet Catholic traits like this,.nape 


* The Christmas Holidays in Rome. By the Rev. W. I, Kip, M.A. Edited by 
the Rev. W, Sewell, B.D. London; Longman. Foolseap 8vo, pp. 
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but the most prejudiced can refuse to admire. They show the far-reaching 
wisdom of that church—that, overlooking the distinctions of climate and 
country, and recognising her field of labour to extend wherever there is a de- 


graded being to listen to her message, she is resolute to ‘inherit the earth.” 
—pp. 27, 28. 


The question, however, is very obvious, whether this is a Catholic 
trait—and whether it is a Catholic spirit, or a desire for unity of 
spirit, which places these confessionals for all nations in the transepts 
of St. Peter's. A Roman ecclesiastic would probably regard them as 
badges of that universal dominion which asserts its right to compel 
every creature under heaven to bow down before its tribunal of 
penance. This, we imagine, is the sober and business-like view which 
the unpoetical part of the Romish clergy would take of them—and to 
lead young persons in our communion to look at them as in any sense 
a realization of desires for Christian unity, is to encourage them in an 
error, and a very dangerous one. The system of Auricular Confes- 
sion is an engine of cruelty, and a means of deluding souls. The only 
unity it promotes is that unity which is created by turning the clergy 
into spies and tyrants, and the laity into a body of slaves who tremble 
at the power of the man whom they are compelled to make the depo- 
sitary of their most secret thoughts. It has become the fashion of late 
with those who hold the peculiar tenets of Dr. Pusey’s school, to insist 
on the benefits of spiritual direction—by which they really mean to re- 
commend a system of confession such as is practised by the Roman- 
ists. No minister can have any really sincere desire to benefit the 
souls of his parishioners, without feeling anxious to lay hold of every. 
opportunity of gaining and encouraging their confidence. But to 
represent this as bearing any similarity to the Romish system, is to 
mislead. One would be very sorry not to hope that many Romish 
priests, finding themselves part of the machinery of their system, do 
endeavour to employ it in the cultivation of good principles, and to 
make it a help to the penitent in his warfare against corruption— 
though, even of such persons, many may have more of zeal than of 
judgment and discretion, But looking at the system, not asa theory, but 
a machine in actual operation, as it exists in countries where any large 
proportion of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, it is quite certain 
that, in multitudes of cases, the confessional is a direct encourage- 
ment to persons of what is called a religious turn, to talk of themselves 
—that it is equally an encouragement to censoriousness, spying, tattling, 
and meddling with the business and families of other people—with the 
additional injury of investing these vices of an uncharitable mind with 
the garb of duty and religion. And, confining one’s self to the mere 
question of spiritual direction, we are persuaded that, for one Protes- 
tant who, in a healthy state of pastoral superintendence in our church, 
is suffering from the want of a spiritual director, in any useful sense 
of the term, multitudes of Romanists have their consciences misled 
and their moral principles injured by the direction they receive in the 
confessional. And this would be our opinion still, if there were no 
ground for any one of the charges which have been made against par- 
ticular priests. The poison is in the system itself. The official may 
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be a bad man, but he must be a bad man indeed, whom the system was 
not likely to make more dangerous. We cannot, therefore, but feel it 


very mischievous to lead young people to regard the system of the con- 
fessional as a Catholic trait, or a sign of Christian unity. And we ap- 


prehend the passage we have quoted may lead young people to such 
a conclusion, and thus attract their feelings in a direction which the 
author did not intend. Read with this caution, Mr. Kip’s volume is 
entertaining, and in some respects instructive. But our object is not 
to review his work, but to extract from it, for the gratification of our 
readers, some passages which may help them to form some notion of 
the state of the metropolis of the Romish Church. Continuing his 
description of St. Peter’s, Mr. Kip says— 


“ We pause to inspect the das reliefs on the magnificent bronze doors, and 
are transported back to the days of heathenism. The artist drew his inspira-— 
tion from no source more hallowed than the Metamorphoses of Ovid; and 
Ganymede and the Eagle, with Leda and the Swan—the latter group more 
spirited than chaste—figure on the doors of this Christian temple. Advance 
to the High Altar, and near it, on a pedestal about four feet high, stands an 
old bronze statue, which the sceptical antiquary will tell you was once a 
Jupiter, by a slight change transformed into an undodted St. Peter. Howe 
ever this may be, it is now a mere instrument of superstition, and through the 
whole day crowds may be seen kneeling before it in earnest prayer. Their 
devotions ended, they approach, kiss the extended foot—which is almost worn 
off by this constant friction—press their foreheads to it, and the process is 
ended. Has the Romanist any reason to laugh at the poor Mussulman, who 
performs a pilgrimage to Mecca, to kiss the black stone of the Caaba? On 
St. Peter’s day this image is clothed in magnificent robes—the gemmed tiara 
placed upon its head—the jewelled collar around its neck—soldiers are sta- 
tioned by its side, and lighted candles burning about it. A clergyman of the 
Church of England, who was present on this occasion last year, told me, that 
the effect of the black image thus arrayed was perfectly ludicrous ; and with 
the people all kneeling before it, had he not known he was in a Christian 
church, he should have supposed himself in a heathen temple, and that, the 
idol. 

“In the massive columns which support the dome, are preserved some holy 
relics, which are only shown with much ceremony from a high balcony, dur- 
ing Passion Week. A portion of the true Cross—the head of St. Andrew— 
the lance of St. Longinus (with which our Saviour was pierced)—and the 
Sudarium or handkerchief, containing the impression of our Lord’s features— 
form a part of this sacred treasury. Unfortunately, there are divers other 
lances of similar pretensions—one at Nuremberg, and another in Armenia. 
With the Sudarium, it is still worse, there being six rival ones shown in dif- 
ferent places, viz., Turin, Milan, Cadoin in Perigort, Besangon, Compeign, 
and Aix-la-Chapelle; while that at Cadoin has fourteen bulls to declare it 
genuine, and that at Turin, four. The learned, however, solve the difficulty 
by saying, that the handkerchief applied to our Lord’s face consisted of several 
folds, consequently the impression of the countenance went through them all, 
and they are all genuine! 

“‘One more item, and I have done with this disagreeable portion of the 
subject. Pass the High Altar, and at the farther extremity of the church is 
a magnificent throne of bronze and gilt, surmounted by a canopy, and sup- 
ported by four colossal gilt figures of St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysos- 
tom, and St. Athanasius. Within is a chair, which tradition tells us is the 
identical one in which St. Peter sat when he officiated as Bishop of ome. 
Some twenty years ago, Lady Morgan gave to the world another story of this 
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wonderful relic. She states that when the French held Rome, their sacrilegi- 
ous curiosity induced them to break through the splendid casket for the pur- 
pose of seeing the sacred chair. Upon its mouldering and dusty surface were 
traced carvings, which bore the appearance of letters. The chair was quickly 
brought into a better light, the dust and cobwebs removed, and the inscrip- 
tion faithfully copied. The writing is in Arabic characters, and is the well 
known confession of Mahometan faith—* There is but one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.’ The story, she adds, has since been hushed up, the chair ‘re- 
placed, aud none but the unhallowed remember the fact, and none but the au- 
dacious repeat it. Dr. Wiseman,takes miladi to task with great severity, and 
asserts that it is an ancient curule chair, evidently of Roman workmanship, 
and may therefore reasonably be supposed to have been used as an Episcopal 
throne when St. Peter was received into the house of the Senator Padens at 
Rome. The truth probably is, that it was brought from the East among the 
spoils of the crusaders—presented to St. Peter's at a time when antiquarian 
research was not much in fashion—and now, its origin has been forgotten.” — 
pp. 29-31. 


This passage, in justice to Mr. Kip it should be observed, proves that 
his design is not to recommend the puerilities of Romavism. Whe- 
ther his view of it as a whole be equally just, we must leave the 
reader to decide ; especially as the tone of such passages as. the fol- 
lowing one does nét find it very easy to harmonize with that of 
others which have caught our eye. 


“ Immediately below the high altar is what is called the tomb of St. Peter: 
As we stood beside it, we thought what would be the feelings of the humble 
fisherman of Galilee, could he rise from his martyr-grave, wherever it may be, 
and behold the gorgeous ceremonies of the temple which is called by his name. 
The purity of the faith for which he died, perverted—the simplicity of ancient 
worship deformed by countless rites, partaking of the ‘ pride and pomp and 
circumstance’ of Pagan rituals—the Gospel mingled up with strange legends 
from the old mythology—his own name, which he only wished to be ‘ written 
in heaven,’ now exalted above all human fame, and made an argument for 
blinding superstition —~how would his lofty rebuke startle the thousands 
kneeling here, and echo even through the halls of the Vatican, as he summoned 
all away from the * cunningly devised fables’ which are taught in this glorious 
shrine, to those changeless and immutable truths which are to last while 
‘ eternity grows grey.’ ''—pp. 37, 38. 


In the fourth chapter are some curious particulars of the obser- 
vances of Christmas :—the effect of the whole being to convey to 
the mind the idea of a population in a state of childish ignorance. 


“ The Christmas holidays are at hand, and on every side we hear the note 
of préparation, The shops are decorated with flowers, while the altars of the 
churches are arrayed in their most splendid ornaments. ‘The images of the 
Virgin in particular are seen in their gayest dress, and ail the jewellery which 
the treasury can furnish is brought out to give them an elegant and fashion- 
able appearance. 

“At this time, too, in addition to the varied population of the city—its 
priests, soldiers, and beggars, who together form the great proportion—a new 
accession is pouring in from the surrounding country. The peasants who 
live in the deserted tombs on the Campagna—the natives of the Alban moun- 
tains, fierce banditti-looking fellows, who gather their cloaks about them with 
a scowling air which would not beat all pleasant to encounter among their 
own hiths+and the Trasteverini, in their picturesque costumes, boasting them- 
selves to) be the only true descendants of the ancient Romans, and as proud 
and haughtyis their bearing as if they had also inherited the heroic virtues.of 
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their ancestors ;-—these are to be met roaming about every street, and in the 
churches, gazing in wonder at their magnificence. 
“The most singular, however, are the Calabrian minstrels, the pifirari, 
Their dress. is wild and striking, consisting of a loose sheepskin coat, with 
the wool left on it, and a high-peaked cap, decked with gay ribbons and 
sprigs of heather, while the huge campogne of goat-skin is formed like the 
bagpipes of Scotland, and resembles them, too, in its shrill music. These in- 
teresting characters arrive during the last days of Advent, and consider them- 
selyes the representatives of the shepherds of Judea, who were the first to an- 
nounce the news of the Nativity... Their usual gathering-place is on the steps 
of the Piazza di Spagna, where they lounge and sleep in the warm sun, 
Every little while a party sets out on a tour through the city, blowing away 
with the most desperate energy. At the next corner is one of the shrines of 
the Madonna, and this is their first stopping-place, to salute the Mother and 
Child. Lady Morgan says, ‘ it is done under the traditional notion of charm- 


ing her labour-pains on the approaching Christmas.’ They turn down the 


Via Frattina, and a short distance farther come to a carpenter's shop, 
which must also be favoured with a tune, ‘ per politezza al messer San 
Giuseppe,’ ‘ out of compliment to St. Joseph.’ The owner hands them out a 


bajoecho, and they continue their march until the circuit is completed,”— 
pp. 39, 40. 


In describing the service at the Sistine Chapel on Christmas Eve, 
he says— 


“ The audience seemed to be almost entirely English, and I suppose were 
Protestants. Such at least is the complaint of the Italians, that they can 
never gain admittance to the services of their own church, but every place is 
occupied by foreigners. This formed the subject of one of the satirical 
witticisms of Pasquin. One night the question was affixed to his statue— 
* How shall I, being a true son of the holy church, obtain admittance to her 
services? The next night the answer which appeared was—* Declare that 
you are an Englishman, and swear that you are a heretic.’ After awhile, 
the ramour began to be spread round among the spectators, that the pope was 
not to be present this evening, and therefore there would be no high mass 
after Vespers. ‘This news apparently made them more restless, and they 
began to thin out. One party after another passed down the line of guards as 
they stood like statues, and departed. Many went to the church of St. Maria 
Maggiore, to see at midnight the true cradle in which our Lord was rocked 
carried in procession. Having, however, little taste for such exhibitions, we 


did not join them, I found, indeed, from the account of a friend who wit- | 
nessed it, that we did not lose much. After standing for some hours ina) 


dense crowd listening to the singing of the choir, a procession of priests 
carried the holy relic across the church from the sacristy to the altar. It was 
enclosed in a splendid coffer of silver, with a canopy of gold cloth elevated 
over it. Banners waved—the lighted tapers were held up—incense rose in 
clouds about it—the guard of soldiers, and the crowd which filled the church 


dropped on their knees —it passed —and the whole show was over,”"— : 


pp. 42, 43. 


Mass. 


** Christmas morning fulfilled in its beauty the promise of the night before: 
It is the great festival of the winter. The papal. banners are displayed from 
the castle, and the streets are filled with crowds thronging up to St:Peter’s «© 
The guards in their strange white and red costumes. were stationed around the 


body of the charch, while at the lower end a body of troops were: drawnup, 
who remained there on duty during the whole service. With the audience 


On the following day he saw the Pope himself assisting at High 
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the same formality of dress was required as the evening before.* At the 
upper end of the church was the magnificent throne of the pope, raised quite 
as high as the altar which it fronted, and decked out most splendidly with 
its cloth of crimson and gold, and the gilded mitre suspended above. Next to 
it on the sides were the seats for the cardinals, then the boxes for ambassadors 
and their suites, and then high platforms covered with crimson cloth to afford 
seats for the ladies. ‘The altar has no chancel around it, and the great area 
between its steps and the papal throne was left vacant for the performance of 
the services. As my stand happened to be close to the atnbassadors’ boxes, | 
had an excellent view of everything which took place. 

* After waiting for at least an hour, suddenly there came a burst of music 
from the lower end of the church: it was a loud chant, which, softened by 
the distance, floated sweetly through the building. Every eye was strained 
towards the spot from which it proceeded, and there, raised high on the shoul- 
ders of men clothed in violet-coloured robes, we beheld the pope borne above 
the heads of the kneeling multitude in his crimson chair, the falling drapery 
from which half concealed those who carried him, The gemmed tiara was on 
his head, and his robes sparkled with jewels. On each side of him were car- 
ried high fan-like banners of ostrich feathers, such as we see in pictures of the 
processions of an eastern rajah. Before him marched a guard of honour, con- 
sisting of some sixty Roman noblemen, who always form his escort on great 
festivals. Around him was his brilliant court—the cardinals—the bishops of 
the Greek, Armenian, and other Eastern Churches in their most gorgeous 
array—the heads of different religious brotherhoods in ash-coloured garments 
priests in purple and white, some bearing the great cross and lighted tapers, 
and some flinging in the air their golden censers; thus the procession came 
slowly on to the sound of anthems—the most gorgeous show which probably 
ever entered a Christian church. The pope passed within six feet of where I 
stood. His eyes were closed, his whole countenance seemed dull and lifeless, 
and the constant nodding of his head, as the bearers walked with unsteady 
step, gave him the appearance of a mere image splendidly decked out to form 
part of a pageant. 

“At length, amid his kneeling train, he was deposited on the pavement in 
front of the altar, and the guard of nobles ranged themselves on each side of 
the area up to the throne. He knelt for a few moments—parts of his dress 
were changed, the tiara being put upon the altar and a mitre substituted in its 
place ; he joined in the psalms and prayers which precede the solemn service, 
and was escorted in state to his lofty seat, while the choir sang the Jntroitus, 
or Psalm of Entrance. Then one by one the cardinals swept across the church, 
their long scarlet trains borne up behind them as they walked, and spread out 
so as to cover a surface of yards in extent when they stopped, and ascending 
the steps they kissed the pontiff’s hand and the hem of his garment. 

“The service of High Mass now began, in which he at times took part. He 
read the Collect—gave his benediction to the two deacons kneeling at his feet 
with the Book of the Gospels—commenced the Nicene Creed, which the choir 
continued in music—and returning to the altar, fumed it with incense from a 
golden censer, offered the usual oblations, and washed his hands in token of 
purity of mind. When the elements were consecrated two deacons brought 
the sacrament to the pope, who is seated. He first revered it on his knees, 
and then received it sitting. 

‘* But it would be impossible for me to describe the long and complicated 
service. A cardinal officiated at the altar—rich and solemn music swelled out 
from the choir, and filled the mighty building in which we were; sweet in- 
cense floated through the air, thousands and thousands were gathered under 

that golden dome, and no single thing was omitted which could add to the 


“* Namely, the gentlemen in full dress, and the ladies in black, their 
covered only with a veil.” 
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magnificence of the pageant. In this respect it is probably unequalled in the 
world, Yet to most who were present it could have been nothing but an 
empty show. The priests crossed and re-crossed—censers waved—candles 
were lighted and put out—dresses were changed and re-changed—the cardinals 
walked back and forth, until the mind became utterly bewildered. All things 
about us indeed—the vastness of the edifice—the works of art—the rich dresses 
—the splendid music—contributed to heighten the effect; yet, with all this, 
the seriousness of devotion seemed to be wanting. 

‘* Had I known nothing of Christianity I should have supposed ;the Pope to 
be the object of their worship. His throne was far more gorgeous than the 
altar; where they kneeled before the latter once, they kneeled before the for- 
mer five times ;* and the amount of incense offered before each was about in 
the same proportion. He was evidently the central point of attraction, The 
entrance of the old man, so gorgeously attired, among kneeling thousands, and 
the splendour of the whole service, showed more fully than ever before how 
far the Church of Rome had wandered from the simplicity of the faith, and 
how much of ceremony it had substituted for the pure worship of the early 
Christians. The day before I had gone over the service for Christmas with an 
ecclesiastic of the Romish Church, received from him every explanation, and 
I now followed it through with the missal in my hand. [| wished to form an 
opinion for myself, and after investigating as far as possible the meaning of the 
many ceremonies we had witnessed, | could not but feel the truth of the re- 
mark I have somewhere seen, that ‘the omanist has been the Pagan’s heir.’ 
The most interesting part to me was to hear the Nicene (or rather Constanti- 
nopolitan) Creed chanted in Greek immediately after it had been chanted in 
Latin. ‘It is to show the union of the two churches,’ a priest most gravely 
told me. I thought that whereas the Latin Church has for centuries anathe- 
matised the Greek, and the Greek in turn repudiated the Latin, this service 
had*about as much meaning as the title *King of Jerusalem,’ which the king 
of Naples still uses. 

* At length, the service ended. ‘The Pope was once more raised on his lofty 
seat and carried down the church—the Roman nobles formed around him— 
his body-guards shouldered their halberts—the cardinals with their train- 
bearers fell into their places—and the gay procession went as it came. While 
it passed down, the Pope gently waved his hand from side to side to dispense 
his blessing—the immense multitude sunk upon their knees as he went by— 
until the train disappeared through the door, and the successor of St. Peter 
departed to his dwelling in the Vatican. The released ecclesiastics proceeded 
to pay their respects to the ladies—violet and scarlet stockings appeared in the 
crowd among the brilliant uniforms—*‘ nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles’ 
were visible on all sides—compliments in French and Italian mingled into one 
chaos of sound—and the whole broke up like a gay pleasure party. 

‘For some time I lingered under the colonnades to see the immense multi- 
tude pour out and disperse. As they passed down the steps and by the mas- 
sive pillars, they seemed pigmies in size. Before the church, the whole square 
was alive. The crimson and gold carriages of the cardinals, with their three 
liveried footmen hanging on behind, were dashing away—the troops were 
pouring out—military music was sounding—and I went home with scarcely a 
feeling to remind me that I had been at church.”’—pp. 44—49. 


After this one need not wonder at the gratification the author felt, 


in attending at the British Chapel ; and indeed it is but fair to him 
to quote the passage. 


Never, I ween, 
In any body’s recollection, 
Was such a party seen 
For genuflection.’ ” 
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‘‘ From this gorgeous and unsatisfactory show I was glad, at a later hour of 
the day, to repair to the pure worship of our own Church, for I felt that thus 
far I had been doing nothing to keep the solemn Festival of the Nativity. The 
Papal power, which in our own land talks so loudly of toleration, here will not 
allow the worship of a Protestant within the bounds of ‘the Eternal City,’ 
and almost supported as its people are by the money which the thousands of 
English scatter among them, it does not permit them even to erect a church 
in which to meet. Without the walls of the city, just beyond the Porta del 
Popolo, a large ‘ upper room’ has been fitted up for the British Chapel, and 
there on sufferance they gather each week. There is no organ—no singing— 
everything is as plain and simple as possible. Yet never did | so much enjoy 
the services of the Church as on this occasion. Never did I feel so grateful 
to the Reformers of the Church of England, that at.the cost of their own lives 
they had bequeathed to us primitive purity. I thought of the time when, 
eighteen centuries ago, while the magnificence of a.heathen ritual was going 
on ia old Rome, perhaps some little band of Christians had met beyond its 
walls, in seclusion to offer up their simple worship. How great must have 
been the contrast between the two scencs—the splendour of those forms and 
ceremonies with which thousands bowed around the altars of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, and the simplicity and purity with which the few disciples of Christ 
prayed to their crucitied Master ! 

«Did you receive much spiritual benefit from the services at St. Peter's this 
morning?’ said a friend to me as we were leaving the British Chapel. ‘ Yes,’ 
| answered, ‘ indirectly, | received much ; for it taught me to reaiize the value 
of our own services as I never did before, and I[ trust therefore to use them for 
the rest of my life with greater benefit. It is the contrast between the Church 
in the days of Leo X. and in the time of Constantine.’ —pp. 49, 59. 


In the course of his description of the Vatican, Mr. Kip says+ 


* We succeeded one morning in obtaining admission into the Sistine Chapel 
at atime when there was light enough to see the paintings. In the large 
saloon which leads to it the walls are covered with frescocs, one of which, 
representing the Massacre of Sf. Bartholomew's, might as well have been 
omitted, it not being atriamph of which the Church of Rome should be pare 
ticularly proud. In the papal Mint, however, can be seen a medal which was 
struck in honour of the same occasion. The glery of the Sistine chapel has 
always been the great fresco of the Last Judgment, by Michael Angelo, which 
entirely covers one end. It is chiefly remarkable for the boldness of its drawing, 
the great number of figures introduced, and of course the anatomical details. 
The blessed are there, rising from their graves, ascending into heaven, and 
received by angels; while demons are seizing the condemned and dragging them 
down to the pit. [tof course gave opportunity to the artist to display his great 
power, as every possible passion was to be delineated ; but the picture is half 
heathenish. In the foreground is Charon, in his ferry-boat, rowing the groups 
over the Styx, and striking the refractory with his oar. This, however, was in 
accordance with the spirit of the age; and Michacl Angelo only painted the 
retributions of eternity as Dante had described them.’’—p. 69. 


We quote this chiefly for the sake of the following, which is ap- 
pended as a note to the description of Michael Angelo’s picture. 


“In 1841, the favourite ballet at the French Opera in Paris was called, ‘ The 


Infernal Gallopade of the Last Judgment,’ all the attitudes of which were taken 
from this picture.” 


Passing on to the Epiphany, we have the following account of the 
Solemnities in the Church of the Bambino. 
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“ The great service of the day, however, was in the church of S. Maria 
d'Ara Ceti. This strange looking building on the Capitoline Hill, erected 
on the foundation of the old Roman temple of Jupiter Feretrias, in which the 
Spolia Opima were deposited. The ascent to it is by one hundred and twenty- 
four steps of Grecian marble taken from an ancient temple of Romulus, near 
the Porta Salaria. They were constructed in 1348, the expense being defrayed 
by the alms of the faithful after the great plague which Boccacio has so 
admirably described as afflicting Florence in that year. The age of the church 
itselfis unknown, although all agree in ascribing to it an antiquity not lower 
than the sixth century. Upon entering, your first impression is, that it is 
composed of an assemblage of fragments. The materials have indeed been 
plundered indiscriminately from every ancient building within reach, and of 
the twenty-two large columns which separate the nave from the side aisles, 
no two are alike. Some are of Egyptian granite, and some of marble—some 
white, and some black—two are Corinthian pillars elegantly fluted, and the 
rest are plain, The capitals, too, are all different, and as none of the pillars 
were originally of the same length, it was of course necessary to raise them on 
pedestals of various heights. The grotesque effect produced by this variety 
may be imagined. On one of the pillars is the inscription in antique letters 
—A CUBICULO auGUsSTORUM—which would seem to prove, that the church 
was built with the spoils of the palace of the Cesars. The pavement, formed 
of mosaic of the most rare and precious marbles, is uneven with age, and the’ 
sculptured images of knights and bishops who sleep beneath are rapidly dis- 
appearing under the tread of the thousands who pass over their resting-place. 
My principal interest in this building, however, arose from its connexion with 
Gibbon, whose fascinating narrative must so often recur to the mind while 
dwelling in ‘the eternal city.’ It was in this church—as he himself tells us— 
‘on the 15th of October, 1764, as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the barefooted friars were singing vespers, that the idea of writing 
the decline and fall of the city first started to his mind.’ 

‘To the Romanist, on the contrary, this church derives its veneration from 
a miraculous wooden figure of the infant Saviour, called the Santissimo Bambino, 
to which they ascribe especial power in curing the sick. The legend is, that 
a Franciscan pilgrim carved it out of an olive tree which grew on the Mount 
of Olives, and while he was sleeping over his work, St. Luke appeared and 
painted the image. It is a coarse daub, like divers portraits of our Lord which 
we have seen ascribed to St. Luke, from all of which, if we believed in their 
authenticity, we should draw the inference, that his talents as an artist were 
somewhat below those of a very ordinary sign-painter. The image is placed 
in a side chapel, and dressed most richly, while gems and jewellery sparkle on 
all parts of it. Over the infant is bending the Virgin in an elegant modern 
ball dress—red satin, with cord and tassel round her waist—splendid neck- 
lace, with a veil gracefully falling over her, and fastened to the back of her 
head. Around them are pasteboard figures of the shepherds and the wise 
men, the oxen and the ass, while the picture is completed by canvas side- 
scenes, back-ground, and clouds. The view seems to extend far into the 
distance, and there are the hills and palm trees and all the features of an 
oriental landscape. Altogether it is quite pretty, and the deception is as well 
managed as it usually is in the theatre. 

‘** On the festival of the Epiphany this scene is all represented on a stage 
erected near the altar, and crowds of peasantry from the neighbouring country 
throng the church. In the afternoon the Bambino was brought out in solemn 
procession. First came the cardinals, who offered gifts—I suppose in imitation 
of the Magi—and then the image was solemnly carried round the charch 
amidst kneeling thousands. The sick and the halt and the blind were there, 
‘ that at least the shadow of’ the wooden image ‘ passing by might overshadow 
some of them,’ Mothers held up their sick children, that they might 
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restored to health by a sight of the miraculous Bambino. Afterwards the pro- 
cession moved to the front of the church, where the open square on the 
Capitoline Hill was crowded by thousands. Here once more the image was 
elevated to bless the prostrate multitudes, and then for another twelvemonth 
it was restored to its theatrical little chapel.” —pp. 106—108. 


In fact, things are tolerated, and it would seem admired—un- 
doubtedly encouraged, by the clergy and government, which one can 
scarcely imagine to be endured among grown-up persons. In giving 
an account of a sermon preached by a priest, who was just about 
leaving for America, Mr. Kip says— 


“ Above the High Altar was a magnificent silk canopy—which had been 
i up at Epiphany—and under it was what would be called—had it not 

en in church—a pretty puppet-show. It was a collection of figures, 
each about two feet high. On a lofty throne, raised several steps, sat the 
Virgin Mary with the Infant Saviour in her arms, a magnificent crown on 
the head of each. By her side stood Joseph, and before her were ‘ the three 
wise men,’ offering their gifts. They, too, were splendidly attired, rather in 
the costume of the Middle Ages: caps with feathers, velvet dresses with gold 
embroidery, and a page behind each, holding up his train. Two of the Magi 
were white, and one black. Over them hung an immense star, cut out of 
silver paper, two feet high, and of course ten times larger than the head of 
either of the wise men. And all this was just above the High Altar!” 
—pp- 141, 142. 


In what country under heaven can one imagine the respectable 
classes taking part in the absurd superstitions connected with the 
festival of St. Anthony ? Of this Mr. Kip was himself a spectator. 


‘“« The first time I witnessed it, I was involuntarily a participant to some 
extent in the ceremony. We were riding with a lady, when crossing the 
open square a priest in his surplice was seen standing on the steps of this 
little church, while one carriage after another was driving up to it,—stopping 
before him for a few minutes, and then passing on to make room for others. 

“* What,’ she inquired of the courier, ‘ are they doing there ?’ 

Blessing the horses, madam.’ 

“ «Then tell the coachman to drive up, and we will have ours blessed.’ 

** So accordingly up he drove. The servants reverently took off their hats, 
and the priest commenced reading a prayer from his book. When he had 
finished, he took a brush from the hand of an attendant, dipped it in a bucket of 
holy water at his feet, and sprinkled the horses, repeating the words— 

‘*¢ Per intercessionem beati Antonii Abbatis, hec animalia liberentur a 
malis, in nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen.’ (Through the 
intercession of the blessed Abbot Anthony, may these animals be delivered 
from evil, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.) 

‘A small fee was handed to the priest, and we continued our ride. For 
several days this service is constantly going on. The following Sunday, how- 
ever, was the great day. Then the square was crowded with animals, and 
thousands of people were there as spectators. The magnificent carriages of 
the Pope, each drawn by six horses, and the scarcely less splendid equipages 
of the cardinals and the Roman princes, came up, to go through the ceremony. 
Long rows of post-horses arrived from different parts of the city, and the 
mules of the peasantry from the country, decked out in ribbons and flowers 
while their masters were in all their best array. A friend told me, that on 
one of these days he saw a young man drag up to the church door a miser- 
able looking little dog, which he led by a string while the service was read. and 
the poor cur received his share of holy water. 
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“ What is the precise meaning of this ceremony! Or, what particular 
benefit are the animals expected to derive from this service, which seems like 
an inferior kind of baptism? These are questions to which it is difficult to 
procure definite answers. In ‘Geraldine,’ however—a book published in de- 
fence of the church of Rome, and recommended by Bishop Kenrick, as ‘a 
work of great interest, directed to remove prejudice, and present the light of 
truth,—is a defence of this service, from which we make the following 
quotation :— 

“ ¢ But what good did ali the blessing and sprinkling do the cattle and their 
owners,’ said Miss Leonard, ‘ when they left the good monk, just as vicious 
and distempered, as when they came to him ?” 

“* That is indeed begging the question,’ said Geraldine; ‘ J do not believe 
that the cattle were so much so after the blessing as before.’ 

“In another work of fiction also we lately found a rather more complete 
summing up of the benefits, as given by an Italian peasant: ‘ Is it not a good 
horse which we have? Then it has also had this year St. Antonio's blessing : 
my fellow decked him out with bunches of silken ribbons, opened the Bible 
before him, and sprinkled him with holy water; and no devil, or evil eye, can 
have any influence on him this year.” —pp. 233—235. 


When one speaks of the superstition of the Irish as a consequence 
of their Romanism, we are reminded of their being in a state of 
semi-barbarism—as if the antagonist influence of the priests had not 
yet been able to overcome their credulity. But here is a picture of 
Rome itself, in the year 1845, and the Pope himself directly assisting 
to countenance and encourage a folly sufficient to make religion 
itself ridiculous, in the eyes of those who are taught to regard such 
superstitions as part of Christianity. 

Again, what is to be thought of the Scala Santa? 


“ On the other side of the Basilica is a noble portico constructed by Six- 
tus V., and intended to cover the Scala Santa, or holy staircase. This consists 
of twentyseight broad marble steps, which tradition tells us are the identical 
steps once belonging to Pilate’s house, and by which our Lord descended when 
he left the judgment seat. The marvel of course is, that they could have 
escaped the destruction of Jerusalem, and all the vicissitudes which for cen- 
turies befel the Christians. I find, however, upon consulting a Roman- 
catholic work, the legend is, that during the forty years the judgments which 
fell on Jerusalem were suspended, the Christians were on the watch to 
secure all the relics of their Master, and returning from Pella, after the siege, 
when terror and confusion reigned, they concealed and carried away the 
precious steps. No one is now permitted to ascend them but on their knees, 
and an indulgence of about two hundred and fifty years is promised to each 
one who accomplishes the feat, at the same time, ‘ devoutly meditating on 
the Passion.’ At whatever part of the day you are there, you see numbers 
going through the painful service. Men and women—people of rank and 
beggars—old persons and children—are toiling up, often quite exhausted 
before they reach the top. When they have gained the highest step, they 
stoop down and kiss a brass cross inserted in the marble, aud the penance is 
over. At one time indeed there seemed to be danger that the marble itself 
would be worn out by the knees of the countless pilgrims who availed them- 
selves of the offers of indulgence. By order of Clement XITI., therefore, the 
steps were covered with planks of wood, which have been obliged to be 
renewed three times. 

* Luther tells us of an incident in his own life which occurred on this spot. 
When the poor Saxon Monk was in Rome, while his mind was in its tran- 
sition state—disgusted with the superstitions around him, and yet not know- 
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ing to what else to turo—he determined to gain the indulgence promised for 
ascending this staircase. While he was slowly climbing up, he seemed to 
hear a voice speaking from the depths of his heart, ‘The just shall live by faith.’ 
He started in terror from the steps up which he had been crawling, and struck 
with shame at his degradation, fled from this scene of his folly. 

“The little chapel at the top contains a large number of relics, and is 
therefore so sacred that no woman is allowed to enter it. An inscription 
indeed states, that ‘ there is no place more holy in all the world.’ Among 
these relics are some of the barley-loaves and fishes, part of the purple robe, 
and of the reed with which Christ was smitten. The most remarkable, however, 
is avery sacred painting, claiming to be a correct likeness of our Lord at 
the age of twelve years. According to this portrait he was precisely five feet 
eight inches high at that age. It was begun by St. Luke, but leaving it for a 
time, on his return he found it miraculously finished. 

“ On each side of the holy staircase is a lateral one by which pilgrims can 
descend, and as these steps have not the same sanctity they may be ascended 
also in the ordinary way.”"—pp. 243, 244. 


Do the heads of the Roman-catholic Church believe, that the 
Christians carried off a marble staircase of twenty-eight broad steps 
from Jerusalem after its destruction, and that, of all places in the 
world, they brought them to Rome? Do they believe that this 
staircase ever was at Jerusalem at all? If not, in what state must 
that church be, where men of the highest station and learning—and, 
it may be, of religious feeling—think it lawful to connect the name 
of our Redeemer with such a clumsy and preposterous falsehood, 
and venture to promise spiritual blessings to those who are superstitious 
enough to imagine that crawling up these steps on their knees can 
conduce to the salvation of their souls? This is Rome in 1845. 
“At whatever part of the day you are there, you see numbers going 
through the painful service.” It is melancholy to reflect that the 
clergy of any church can tolerate such impostures ; although, on the 
other hand, we feel very clearly of opinion, that, as long as Rome 
upholds the heresies and idolatries of her present creed and worship, 
it is far better for mankind, that these heresies and idolatries should 
not be stripped of that garb of degrading folly and absurdity which 
must continually tend to make those, who are really in earnest, and 
are capable of thought and reflection, look with suspicion on the 


entire system. Human nature cannot settle down contented with 
such a mass of outrageous follies. 


“ In this city the Church is always before us. Its Holy Days are enforced 
by law, when the shops are obliged to be closed, and all business is suspended. 
The magnificent carriages of the Cardinals constantly dash by—processions 
each day pass our windows, with their lighted tapers, chanting the service as 
they carry the Host, and all kneel on the pavement while they remain in hear- 
ing. Wherever we walk, we find throngs of ecclesiastics of every kind. The 
pilgrim is here, with his ‘ sandal-shoon and scollop-shell’—the lordly-look- 
ing priest, with his ample cloak and shovel hat—and long lines of friars, 


* White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery.’ 


“Tn the city of Rome, their number j 
oft ’ r is estimated at one in twenty-five of the 
Be SOM While in the whole Papal dominions there are said to be (includ- 
og nuns) nearly fifty-five thousand—certainly ten times the number necessary 


for the spiritual wants of the ~ 
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* Of relics it is almost superfluous to write, for every Church has its abund- 
ant share of bones and ashes and blood of the Saints. In the Church of San 
Lorenzo we were shown the gridiron on which St. Lawrence suffered martyr- 
dom, some of his teeth and vials of his blood. In the church of St. Praxides 
are marble panels on which are engraved a list of the relics they have pre- 
served, It is too long for insertion here, but we make from it the following 
selection—A tooth of St. Peter—a tooth of St. Paul—a part of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary’s chemise—part of the girdle of our Lord—part of the rod of 
Moses—part of the earth on which our Lord prayed before His passion— 
part of the sponge with which they gave our Lord to drink, and of the reed 
on which it was placed—part of the sepulchre of the Virgin Mary—a picture 
of our Lord which St. Peter gave to Prudens, the father of St. Praxides— 
part of the towel with which our Lord wiped his disciples’ feet—part of the 
swaddling-clothes in which our Lord was wrapped at His Nativity—part of 
His seamless garment—three thorns from His crown—and four fragments of 
the true Cross. We have copied about one quarter: these, however, are suf- 
ficient to show the objects of reverence which are exhibited in every Church 
to the credulity of the faithful. 

“One of the most fatal of their doctrines is that of Indulgences. It 
seems to be expressed so broadly and unequivocally, that there can be but one 
way of understanding it. Over the door of almost every Church is the 
inscription—INDULGENTIA PLENARIA QUOTIDIANA PERPETUA PRO VIVIS ET 
peruncTis. In the Church erected above the Mamertine prisons is a long 
Italian inscription, of which we translate the following portion—* From a 
prison it was consecrated a Church in honour of the said holy Apostles, by 
Saint Sylvester, Pope, at the prayer of the Emperor Constantine the Great, 
and he gave it the name of S. Pietro in Carcere, and granted every day to each 
one who visited it, one thousand two hundred years of indulgence, doubled on 
Sundays and commanded Festivals, and, moreover, every day the remission of 
the third part of sins. Gregory XIII. granted there plenary indulgence on 
the first day of August, from the first Vespers until sunset. Finally, Pius 
VL, in 1776, granted there every day the perpetual plenary indulgence for the 
living and the dead.’ [I one day asked an ecclesiastic, what these things 
meant? He went into a very elaborate attempt to explain them away, at the 
end of which I was no wiser than before. Either I was very dull, or he 
darkened the matter by a multitude of words. But these inscriptions are 
constantly seen on every side, and how must the common and uneducated 
classes interpret them? Why, of course exactly according to the literal mean- 
ing of the words. 

“The doctrine of Purgatory is brought before them with equal distinct- 
ness. The inscription at the Mamertine prisons, a portion of which we have 
given above, concludes with this sentence :—‘ The altar of this Church of S. 
Pietro in Carcere is privileged every day for ever with the liberation of one 
soul from Purgatory, for every mass which shall be celebrated at the same.’ 
And in almost all the Churches are inscriptions like the following, which we 
one morning copied from over the altar in that of S. Maria della Pace :— 
‘ Ogni messa celebrata in quest altare, libera un anima dal purgatorio.’ 
Saying masses is indeed sometimes the only support of unbeneficed priests. 
They are in readiness to perform this duty for any one who wish it, and 
thus contrive to gain a precarious living. ‘The price for a mass is from three 
to four pauls—that is, from thirty to forty cents. This disgraceful traffic in 
ae things shows that Rome has not improved since Dante referred to it as 
the place 

ig ‘ Where gainful merchandise is made of Christ 
Throughout the live-long day.’* 


* Il Paradiso, Cant. xviii. 1, 50. 
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“The Rev. Dr. Jarvis, in a work—‘ No Union with Rome '—published a 
few years since, has a passage showing how much an individual by a little 
bodily labour can do before breakfast, to gain remission of his sins; and from 
an acquaintance with the places mentioned, we can confirm the feasibility of 
the plan. ‘At sunrise he might kiss the Cross in the Coliseum, and obtain 
two handred days’ indulgence in a moment. He might hurry to the Church 
of St. Pudens and St. Pudentiana, and during a half hour’s mass secure to 
himself three thousand years’ indulgence, and the remission of a third part of 
his sins. Returning by the way of Ara Cceli, he can recite the litanies of the 
most blessed Virgin at the altar of her who by Papal authority is called THE 
REFUGE OF SINNERS, and he has two hundred days more of indulgence, which 
he may either keep himself or kindly give to one of his dead friends. If he 
has three pauls (thirty cents) in his pocket, he may exercise his charity 
towards that friend still farther, by having a mass said expressly for his soul 
by one of the monks or any other priest, and thus deliver it at once from the 
torments of purgatory. Crossing thence to the Mamertine prison he may 
gain twelve hundred years’ indulgence, or on a Sunday or Festival morning, 
two thousand four hundred years, and the remission of another third part of 
his sins. Here, also, if he has another thirty cents to spare, he can pay for 
another mass, and liberate another friend from purgatory. Thus he may 
before breakfast, every day of his life, obtain for himself at least more than 
four thousand three hundred years’ indulgence, and the remission of two- 
thirds of his sins, with only a little bodily labour; and for the expense of 
sixty cents he may liberate two souls from purgatory.’ 

“While such corruptions exist, is it not natural that unbelief should be rife? 
The fear of the Inquisition may indeed prevent its open declaration, yet still 
it poisons the very fountain of faith, and changes men into formal hypocrites. 
The educated ask, Can this be the religion of Christ ? It requires but a faint 
glimmering of reason to answer in the negative, and knowing nothing to sub- 
stitute in its place, they fall into the coldness of scepticism. We believe that 
the external city well typifies the actual condition of the Papal Church. On 
every side we see decrepit, faded grandeur, the evidences of a mighty power 
bag in past centuries had here its home, but which has now utterly passed 

“The most fearful picture of religion in Rome is that given by Mazzini. He 
writes, indeed, with the bitterness of an exile; and we should therefore feel 
inclined to soften some expressions, and strike out some sentences of sweeping 
condemnation ; yet, as a whole, we fear there is too much truth in his view. 

Conceive the state of a creed-distrusting people, curbed, domineered over 
burdened, by an army of priests manifesting faith only in force, who surround 
themselves with Swiss and Austrian bayonets; or, in the name of Christ 
muster brigands from the galleys! Religion—I speak of Papal Catholicism— 
is, in the Roman States more than elsewhere, lifeless ; lifeless in the educated 
classes, as a consequence of the enlightened age; lifeless in the people, as 
wanting a symbol—as wanting a something representative. Who in that 
country is ignorant, that the nomination of Christ’s Vicar depends on ambas- 
sadorial intrigue, and that the direct or indirect Veto of Austria, of France, or 
—- a throws into nonentity the so-termed chosen of the Holy 
H “ © is ignorant that long since the King strangled the Pope; that 
Giplomacy masters theology; that the notes of foreign plenipotentiaries have 
inspired Briefs to the clergy of Poland and the Bishops of Ireland?) Which 
motu-proprio of a Pope but insults the infallibility of his predecessor? Who 
in the provinces but can point to the agents of the Prelate-Governors, shame- 
lessly trafficking in all that can bring money to tl | hei , 
y vemselves or their masters? 
7 tzzied in this whirlpool of scandal, of hypocrisy, of dilapidation, can 

, , » day by day, ingulf fresh souls! Nought of religion 
survives but forms, outward shows, and observances, compelled by law. It is 
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compulsory that men should communicate at Easter, it is compulsory that the 
youth of schools and universities should be present at Mass each day, and 
communicate once a month; it is compulsory that public officers should take 
part in services termed religious. Such is religion in the Papal States.’ 

“This is the dark side of the Church of Rome, and we write it in sorrow 
that any branch of the Church of Christ should ever have given occasion for 
such comments. Very many, however, there must be who are not subject to 
these charges, and who, in spite of their doctrinal errors and the dogmas of a 
perverted theology, seem to exhibit in their own characters the highest prin- 
ciples of faith. Their lives are marked by austerity, and self-denial, and 
ceaseless devotion.” —pp. 273—278. 


It may be so. One would be sorry to think there were not many 
such, even in Rome. But in what way do these persons resist the 
system of fraud and imposture which is interwoven into every part 
of the national faith? In what way do they bear witness against 
these superstitions? Do they encourage them? Do they connive 
at them? And if they are content to disapprove in silence, what 
effect can their silence and connivance have, except to give a real and 
substantial countenance and assistance to fraud.and falsehood, and to 
recommend by the sanctity of their deportment and their general 
respectability, a system which makes a gain of religion, and 
trade on the credulity of those whom they should rescue from such 
deplorable superstition, even by the sacrifice of their lives? There is 
no class of persons who do so much mischief as those respectable and 
religious men, who connive at things which the weight and influence 
of their characters would go far towards correcting, had they a regard 
for truth sufficient to constrain them to come forward in its defence. 

Such, then, was Rome in 1845, and such were the impressions it 
made on the mind of an intelligent and certainly not uncandid traveller. 
Since that time, changes have taken place, of which it is hard to foresee 
the issue. But how strange it is to find that, with all his apparent libe- 
rality in matters of politics and government, the first act of the new 
Pope is to assert that claim to infallibility which ties him down to all 
the errors and mistakes of his predecessors, and which, as long as it 
is maintained, must preclude the possibility of any real reformation, 
or any return to Catholic unity.* 

It is often said, that Rome knows how to make use of all sorts of 
minds, and find employment for all descriptions of tempers and abi- 
lities. It is true. But those who make the observation, seem to for- 
get, that it is only as tools and instruments she retains them. Many 


* The following is the passage referred to in the encyclical letter of 
Pius 1X., dated Nov. 9, 1846 :— 

‘‘ Atque hine plane apparet in quanto errore illi etiam versentur, qui ratione 
abutentes, ac Dei eloquia tamquam humanum opus existimantes, proprio 
arbitrio illa explicare, interpretari temere audent, cum Deus Ipse vivam con- 
stituerit auctoritatem, que verum legitimumque calestis suw revelationis 
sensum doceret, constabiliret, omnesque controversias in rebus fidei, et morum 
infallibili judicio dirimeret, ne fideles circumferantur omni vento doctrine in 
nequitia hominum ad circumventionem erroris. Que quidem viva et infalli- 
bilis auctoritas in ea tantum viget Ecclesia, que a Christo Domino supra 
Petrum totius Ecclesiz Caput, Principem et Pastorem, cujus fidem nunquam 
defecturam promisit, edificata, suos legitimos semper habet Pontifices, sine 
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peculiarities, many flights of folly and enthusiasm she can turn to 
account ;—so long as the individual is willing to give implicit obedi- 
ence to her authority, and implicit faith to her dogmas. The moment 
that any man ventures to question either, that moment he ceases to 
be useful, and Rome loses the power of being able to etpploy him. 
There is no church in which a really wise and good man ¢an do so 
little of general good, as in the church of Rome. The most fana- 
tical—the most heretical sect, which she exults over as the growth of 
Protestantism, can be reformed by the teaching of one man, if he can 
only induce them to attend to his arguments and advice. But, sup- 
pose a sensible and pious Romanist to become awakened to the condi- 
tion of his church, and to learn from his Bible the duty which lies on 
him to follow the guidance of truth and conscience,—what is he to 
do? What alternative has he, but, either to leave his church, or be- 
come a martyr within it? Though he should speak with the eloquence 
of angels, she will not listen. He must submit in silence, or be cast 
out. She will not forego her preposterous pretensions to infallibility ; 
and until she does, she must persist refusing all persuasions and warn- 
ings, even though the Apostles, whom she claims for her founders, were 
to rise from the dead, to recal her to the faith which they once de- 
livered to the saints. 


intermissione ab ipso Petro ducentes originem, in ejus Cathedra collocatos, et 
ejusdem etiam doctrine, dignitatis, honoris ac potestatis heredes et vindices. 

t quoniam ubi Petrus ibi Ecclesia,* ac Petrus per Romanum Pontificem 
loquitur,t et semper in suis successoribus vivit, et judicium exercet,} ac pre- 
stat querentibus fidei veritatem,$ idcirco divina eloquia eo plane sensu sunt 
accipienda quem tenuit ac tenet hec Romana Beatissimi Petri Cathedra, 
que,omnium Ecclesiarum mater et magistra,|| fidem a Christo Domino tra- 
ditam, integram inviclatamque semper servavit, eamque fideles edocuit, om- 
nibus ostendens salutis semitam, et incorrupt@ veritatis doctrinam. Hee 
siquidem principalis Ecclesia, unde unitas Sacerdotalis exorta,Q hee pietatis 
metropolis, in qua est integra christiane religionis ac perfecta soliditas,** in 
qua semper Apostolice Cathedre viguit Principatus,f+ ad quam propter 
potiorem principalitatem necesse est omnem convenire Ecclesiam, hoc est qui 
sunt undique fideles,}} cum qua quicumque non colligit spargit.6§ Nos 
igitur, qui inscrutabili Dei judicio in hac veritatis Cathedra collocati sumus, 
egregiam vestram pietatem vehementer in Domino excitamus, Venerabiles 
Fratres, ut omni solicitudine et studio fideles cure vestrm concreditos assidue 
monere, exhortari connitamini, ut hisce principiis firmiter adherentes, num- 
quam se ab iis decipi, et in errorem induci patiantur, qui abominabiles facti 
in studiis suis hamani progressus obtentu fidem destruere, eamque rationi 
impie subjicere ac Dei eloquia invertere contendunt, summamque Deo ipsi in- 
juriam inferre non reformidant, qui celesti sua religione hominum bono atque 
saluti clementissime consulere est dignatus.”’ 


* S. Ambros. in Psal. 40. 
Concil, Chaleed. Act. 2. 
Synod. Ephes. Act 3. 
§ & Petr. Chrysol. Epist. ad Eutich. 
Concil. Trid. Sess. VII. de Baptis. 
. 8, Cyprian Epist. 55. ad Cornel. Pontif. 
Synod. 


et Litter. Joann. Constantinop. ad Hormisd, Pontif. et Sozom. Histor. 


S. Ireneus, Lib. 3. contra hwreses, cap. 3. 


8. 
Angus. Epis. 162, 
i 8. Hieronym. Epist. ad Damas. Pontif. 
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